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ARISTOTLE’S ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORICAL 
ORIGIN OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS. 


| WuatT the influences were which led to the development and formulation 
of the so-called Theory of Ideas, usually associated with the name of Plato, is 
a question of perennial interest. And the interest has been increased by the 
vigorous controversy that, during the last ten years, has been conducted round 
the question of the exact part played by Socrates in the development of this 
theory. All the available evidence on the question is accessible and familiar 
to students of Greek thought, and has been worked over many times., But as 
ithere is still no unanimity among scholars as to its true interpretation| it may 
be worth while to go over the ground once more, even if the only result is to 
confirm some view which has already been put forward and disputed. 

‘The evidence of Aristotle in this connexion stands in a special position, 
because, whatever we may think of his value as a witness, he is the only 
writer of any importance who gives us what sets out to be a definite and con- 
tinuous historical account of the development of thought on this and similar 
questions. No one has suggested or could suggest of Aristotle what could be 
and has been suggested, for instance, of Plato, that his account was not even 
intended to be historically accurate. There is, also, very little dispute about 
the main sources of Aristotle’s information. No doubt he had access to any 
philosophical writings that were published and accessible at Athens. But it is 
agreed that the main body of his information on the subject under discussion 
must have come to him from Plato, who undoubtedly held a ‘ Theory of Ideas,’ 
whether he originated it or no. ,It must be insisted, on the other hand, that 
information derived from Plato is not the same thing as information derived 
from the Platonic dialogues. This is, of course, recognized when Aristotle 
ascribes statements to Plato which cannot be found in any of the dialogues. 
But when he is speaking of the influence of earlier thinkers on Plato, and par- 
ticularly when it is a question of the influence of Socrates, it seems to be 
assumed by some writers, notably Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor, that 
his statements must be either pure conjecture or derived from the Platonic 
dialogues (see e.g. Taylor, Varia Socratica, p. 54; Burnet, edition of the 
Phaedo, p. xxiv, Greek Philosophy, p. 313 and elsewhere). There seems, how- 
ever, to be no ground for this assumption. Indeed it is very unlikely to 
be true. In his twenty years’ association with Plato,Aristotle must have had 
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constant personal intercourse with him and with others who knew him. It is 
really impossible to suppose that Aristotle would be reduced to mere conjecture 
or to a reading of Plato’s published works when he wanted to know anything 
about him. At least for twenty years of his life he had far more direct and 
certain sources of information than that. 

On the other hand, Aristotle’s defects as a witness are generally recog- 
nized. With all his ability he had curious ‘ blind spots’ in his mind, particu- 
larly when it was a question of any mathematical theory. His historical 
sketches are never undertaken for their own sake, but as a preliminary to the 
development of some positive view of his own, and in consequence he only 
treats those sides of other theories which have some bearing on what he is 
going to discuss. He is always, of course, anxious to show that his own 
philosophy is the final consummation of previous lines of thought ; and this 
object does not help him either to understand or to explain the full meaning of 
these earlier theories. So that it is generally agreed that care must be taken 
to distinguish between his definite historical statements and his often very 
doubtful conjectures and interpretations. Unfortunately there is by no means 
the same agreement about which of his statements belong to one class and 
which to the other. 

With these preliminary considerations, let us consider the passages in the 
Metaphysics which may throw some light on our problem. There is little or 
nothing of value in this connexion in the other works of Aristotle. 


Indeed, in the Metaphysics itself the directly relevant passages are fewer | 


than we might have hoped. The criticisms of the Ideas with which the book 
abounds are directed towards the theory in its developed form as Aristotle 
knew it, and have little or nothing to say about its origins. Further, it is 
clear from many passages that these criticisms are directed against more than 
one person, and that the theory had been developed in different directions. 
We hear of (ggob 22) ‘ certain people’ who followed the theories about Ideas 
and came into conflict with their original principles. We hear further of 
definite differences of opinion on certain points among ‘those who say there 
are Ideas’ (e.g. 1036b 14). And the curious use of the first person plural in 
certain passages seems to admit of no explanation except that usually given, 
that Aristotle is for the moment identifying himself with the Platonic school, 
so that the criticism in these passages must be taken to be directed against the 
disciples of Plato as much as against Plato himself. It would not, then, be 
safe to take any of the statements made about the Theory of Ideas as certain 
evidence of what Plato himself said, except when he is expressly mentioned by 
name. 

The first passage in which the Ideas are mentioned is also the first passage 
in which Plato is mentioned by name. That is, of course, in the well-known 
historical account, beginning at 987a 29. The passage is too long and too 
familiar to quote im extenso. But we may note the chief points of interest in 
it. And, first of all, the fact that the first and only mention of the Forms in 
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the definitely historical account associates them with the name of Plato. We 
may also note that Plato’s theory of the relations between the e/dy and the 
aic@nra is expressed in words at least reminiscent of those put in the mouth of 
Socrates in the dialogues, particularly in the use of the word pé@ekis in this 
connexion, which Aristotle expressly declares to be a novelty introduced by 
Plato. Further, a special feature of Plato’s view is declared to be 7) trav eidav 
eicaywyn. Burnet (Greek Philosophy, p. 316) declares that this phrase does not 
necessarily imply that Plato first invented the theory. This seems very 
doubtful. In any sense of the word eicaywyi it would seem to imply bringing 
something in that was not there before. But even if that were not so, in its 
context it clearly has that implication. It is mentioned in the same sentence 
with the tésa? of Plato’s philosophy as contrasted with that of the Pytha- 
goreans, and in the description of how Plato came to ‘ bring in’ the ei5n he is 
expressly contrasted with ot mporepot. 

We come now to the direct statements about the relations of this theory 
of Plato to earlier thinkers. The first statement is fairly definite. The 
mpaypateta Of Plato followed in most respects the Pythagorean philosophy, 
but with certain iéva. It is difficult to say how far dxoXovOoica implies that it 
was definitely learnt by Plato from the Pythagoreans, but it no doubt implies 
a little more than mere independent agreement. On the other hand, it clearly 
does not mean that Plato began as a follower of the Pythagoreans, and 
subsequently diverged from them through the influence of other thinkers. The 
first influence to which he was subjected in his youth was that of the Hera- 
cliteans through Cratylus. He adopted their view of the nature of aic@nrda, 
and as a consequence of this (é« véov te ydp x.t.X.) the philosophy he subse- 
quently developed differed in important respects from that of the Pythagoreans. 
Burnet speaks of this account of the influence of Cratylus as a mere conjecture 
of Aristotle. I cannot see why. It reads like a definite statement of 
established historical fact, and, if Plato totepov ottws iwéXaBev, one which 
must have been within Aristotle’s own experience. In any case, he could have 
learnt of it from Plato. 

We come then to the well-known statement about the influence of 
Socrates. It is not clear what Burnet means (Greek Philosophy, p. 315) by 
saying that here Aristotle ‘means’ the Socrates of the Phaedo.4 If taken 


1 Thus in the passage in the Ethics (Eth. Nic. if Aristotle believed in the historical character of 








1096a 13) rd Pidous Avdpas elcayayeivy 7d eldn, the 
verb would imply here not that they invented the 
elén, but that they were the first to bring them 
into the consideration of the good. It is worth 
noticing that Aristotle could hardly have spoken 
of Socrates or the Pythagoreans as ¢idous dvdpas. 

2 Note Alexander’s gloss in the first sentence 
of this chapter: dv léiwv év qv adrod cai 7d wepl 
Taw ldeay. 

3 There is a most curious suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s (Greek Philosophy, p. 242, n. 1) 
that this is Aristotle’s inference from the Cratylus 
and the Theaetetus. But it is surely obvious that 


Plato’s portrait of Socrates, he could not infer 
anything about Plato from his representation of 
Socrates. 

* I suppose if the meaning of ra 70:xcd and rfjs 
Srns Picews is interpreted in a sufficiently ‘ Pick- 
wickian’ sense the statements in the passage 
could just be made to fit in with the picture of 
Socrates in the Phaedo, But it is interesting to 
note that the reference to ri év rots Abyas oxéy, 
on which Burnet relies for his identification, is 
made by Aristotle when speaking of Plato, not 
of Socrates, 
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literally this would make nonsense of the passage, which can only be read as 
an attempt to sum up the general influence of Socrates, the historical personage, 
on Plato. Anyhow, the important point is that Socrates was the first person 
to think seriously about definitions, though only in the realm of ta 7Ocxd. 
Plato took him as a teacher (presumably, as Alexander interprets, in the matter 
of the importance of definitions), but thought that definition was only possible 
of non-sensible objects because of the ever-changing character of sensible 
objects. The passage certainly suggests that this was an addition of Plato’s, 
and that Socrates did apply his definitions to sensible objects, or, at any rate, 
did not take explicitly the view that they could not be so applied. These 
non-sensible objects of definition were called idéac by Plato, mrpoonyopevce 
implying, if anything, that it was Plato who applied this name to them first.? 

The next passage adds considerably both to information about the theory 
and to the difficulty of interpretation. The eién themselves appear as some- 
thing composite made up of croyeia. Taking this passage in combination 
with 988a 10-13, we are presented with a relation between the elements of the 
el6n exactly analogous to the relation between the e’67 and the matter of which 
the particulars are made. We need not yet discuss exactly what is meant by 
the One and the Indefinite Dyad. But what is of immediate importance is 
the statement of the chief points which distinguished Plato’s theory from that 
of the Pythagoreans. These are firstly the substitution of a dyad for the 
indefinite general concept of 70 dzretpov. The next point refers to the position 
of the numbers. Plato agreed very closely with the Pythagoreans to tous 
apiO mors aitious elvar Tois aAXOLS THS OVaias. This is the first passage (excepting 
the doubtful reading of tovs aps@puovs two lines above) in which Aristotle speaks 
of the numbers in exactly the same terms as the e/én, and we shall have to 
consider the significance of this directly. But, he goes on, Plato disagreed 
with the Pythagoreans in making the numbers mapa ta aic@nrd, whereas 
‘they say that the things themselves are numbers, and do not put ta paén- 
patixa between them.’ petak&v rovrwy could only with difficulty be interpreted 
to mean anything but ‘between the things themselves and the numbers.’ 
Otherwise the introduction of this last clause as part of the contrast of the 
Pythagorean view with Plato’s putting of the numbers beyond ta aic@nra 
would make it tempting to interpret rods apsOyovs in the first part of the 
sentence as referring to the mathematical numbers. Aristotle certainly is not 
always careful to make it clear when he is referring to the mathematical 
and when to the ideal numbers, as witness the difficult passage in Eth 
Nic. 1096a 19. 

The next sentence is perhaps more immediately germane to our purpose, 
for it professes to give an explanation of these special features in Plato’s 
philosophy. The chief point here is the reference to the investigation év tois 


1 This sense of the word seems tobeimplied éxwWpicav, cai rd roaira rév byrww lddas rpocrys- 
even more definitely in 1078b 31, where he says __pevear. 
of those who first said there were Ideas oi 3’ 
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Aovyos, which led to his making the One and the numbers rapa ra rpdyypata, 
and to his introduction of the eién. These are definitely spoken of as two 
separate contributions of Plato’s. 

The whole question of the meaning of this identification of the eiéy with 
the numbers needs, and has received, far more discussion than could possibly 
be given to it here. But some interesting points may be noticed. Aristotle 
never says in so many words that Plato identified the «/dy with the numbers. 
In this passage, in which alone Plato is mentioned by name, we find only that 
he speaks of the numbers in the same terms and in the same connexion as he 
speaks of the e/ém. It is worth while considering, however, how far these and 
similar passages can be explained on the view, about which there is no doubt, 
that Plato held numbers to be among the e’én, and perhaps the most important 
group of them, without necessarily identifying them absolutely. Further, a 
good many of the criticisms of the Ideas do not speak of them in terms which 
necessarily imply that they are numbers at all. Indeed, certain passages are 
difficult to fit in with that identification, as, for instance, 997b 6 To ddvat pév 
clvai Tivas dices Tapa Tas év TO ovpave@, TavTas Sé Tas avTas davai Tois 
aicOnrois rAnv STL Ta pev aidia TA Fé POaptd. avTo yap avOpwrov dacwy civas 
Kal immov Kal wyierav, adXo 8 ovdév «.7.X. The same idea appears e.g. 
1059a 10-15. 

On the other hand, we can hardly doubt that in some sense Plato thought 
that the «/y were numbers. Aristotle in numerous passages says that ‘ those 
who say that there are Ideas’ think that they are numbers. And in the 
absence of express qualification this must surely be taken to refer to all who 
believe in the existence of e/én. 

But these considerations do suggest caution in accepting a view which 
would make Plato identify the e’éy absolutely with the numbers, so that their 
nature was completely exhausted by their numerical character. 

There is no further passage where Plato is mentioned by name which will 


help us much in this investigation. But there is a passage, 1078b 7-32, of qe 


great importance, which has given rise to considerable discussion, where he 
speaks of of mp@tot tas idéas dyoavtes civat. I will summarize it, quoting in 
full the crucial passages. After he has finished a discussion of the nature of 
Ta paOnpartixa, Aristotle goes on epi d€ tay Sev TpaTov avTHny THY KaTAa THY 
iSéav Sofav émicxerrtéov, undev suvarrtovtas mpos Thy Tav aptOpav gvow, adr’ 
as uTéXaBov é€& apyns of mparor Tas idéas Pyjoavtes elvat. He then goes on to 
speak of the philosophical antecedents of these persons in almost exactly the 
same terms as he speaks of Plato’s in the previous passage. That is, they 
were led to this conclusion by (1) a consideration of the Heraclitean doctrine 
of the flux and the consequent impossibility of true knowledge of material 
things, and (2) the influence of Socrates, who was the first person to try to 
get definitions which he looked for in the ethical matters in which he was 
interested. There is a little more detail than we found in the earlier passage 
about the exact contribution of Socrates, which is described as twofold, rovs 
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tT’ émaxtixovs Aoyous Kal TO opiterGa: xaforXov. And it ends up, GAr’ o pév 
Lwxparns Ta KaGorov od XwpioTa érroies ovdSe Tods dpicpovs* of 8 eywpicav, Kal 
Ta ToLavTa TaY dvTwY idéas TpoTnyopevaar. 

We proceed then to consider the difficulties which have been raised with 
regard to the interpretation of this passage. Some writers (e.g. Taylor, Varia 
Socratica, pp. 69, 70) take the words pndev cuvarrovtas mpos THY TaV apLOuav 
gvow to mean that those who first said that there were Ideas are definitely 
distinguished from those who said that the Ideas are numbers. And, as a 
result of this, both Taylor and Burnet deny that this passage can refer to 
Plato. This, however, seems to read more into the statement than it will 
bear. It is just possible, in view of the context of this passage, especially the 
plan of the discussion as laid down in 1076a 17-29, that the dpsOuoi here are 
the mathematical numbers which have just been discussed, and that the 
contrast, so far as there is one, is with those referred to at the beginning of this 
book who identified the Ideas with the objects of mathematics. Even, how- 
ever, if this is not so, the passage still falls far short of the interpretation under 
discussion. It implies no more than that the originators of the theory of 
Ideas did not at first (€€ apyjs) connect up this theory with the question of the 
nature of numbers. And if we take the following sentences to be a further 
explanation of this point, as is natural, we see that what it means is that the 
original considerations which led to the genesis of the theory did not necessitate 
an identification of the Ideas with the numbers. We may note that this is 
true of Plato and the Academy. Both here and in Book A Aristotle gives 
some account of the ways xa@’ ods deixvupev Ott Eote Ta eidn. Certainly none 
of these arguments necessitates the identification of the Ideas with numbers 
nor connects them in any way. And we have seen that the same is true of 
many of the arguments that he brings against the theory. The most that 
we can say is asserted in the present passage is that the question of the 
existence of the eién is distinct from the question of their relation with 
numbers. There is no distinction drawn between the persons who raised these 
questions. 

This interpretation is that of the ancient commentators. The Pseudo- 
Alexander in the commentary on Book M, identifies of wp@rou in 1078b 11 
with Plato, and o: dé in 1078b 31 with ot mwepi IAdrwva. He also incident- 
ally remarks that o 6¢ Swxparns idéas ev eivas ov EXeyev. But the paraphrase 
of the first passage, 1078b 9-12, is worth quoting in full, because it confirms 
so definitely all the points made above. «ai éel o [[hdrav apiOpords eidntixovs 
éxdret tas idéas Eropevos Ttois IlvOayopeiors, mpotepov, dnciv, ws idéas avTas 
éFerTdowpev un cuvatrrovTes pnde peuvnpévor und’ Grws avaroyiCopuevor ei Te eioiv 
apuO poi Ta edn cite Kal pH, GAN’ eis avTHY THY Evvotav aveNOorTes Kal” Hy idéas 
eva. b TéXa Bev [note the singular], éwrucxerréov «¢ Svvarov eivar idéas. He 
thus makes it clear that, in his view, Plato first was led by certain arguments 
to believe in the existence of the Ideas, and then by the influence of the Pytha- 
goreans to identify them with the numbers. Aristotle wishes to treat of the 
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first arguments, without bringing in the question of the identification of the 
Ideas with the numbers, which is a point for separate consideration. 

If this is correct it is clear that the chief, if not the only, difficulty in the 
way of identifying of mp@tou «.7.r. with Plato disappears. But even without 
that the difficulty in the way of identifying them with anyone else would be 
insuperable to any but the most determined controversialists. Professor 
Burnet admits ‘that things are said of them which are said of Plato in A 6,’ 
but thinks that ‘in both cases Aristotle is thinking primarily of the eidav giroz 
in the Phaedo (? Sophist).? Why, when Aristotle talks of Plato in the earlier 
passage, he should be thinking ‘ primarily’ of someone else, must remain a 
mystery. And surely to say that ‘things are said’ about both is rather an 
understatement of the fact that precisely the same intellectual history is 
asserted in the two cases. of mp@Tou «.T.r. are certainly later than Socrates, 
because we are told that no one before Socrates considered seriously the 
question of definition. So that we should have to suppose that besides Plato 
there were other unnamed people who accepted the Heraclitean doctrine of 
sensible things, were influenced by Socrates’ interest in definitions in the realm 
of morals, and by exactly the same processes of thought arrived independently 
at the conclusion that there must be érépas ducers wapa Tas aicOnras pevovaas, 
and independently gave these the name of Ideas. The supposition is really 
incredible. Of course there may have been fellow-workers of Plato with whom 
he co-operated in the original production of the theory. But there is no 
evidence of this; the use of the plural (o¢ wp@tot) proves nothing in Aristotle. 
And the resemblance of this passage to that in the First Book is much too 
close to admit of doubt that it is Plato with whom the whole of the develop- 
ment of this theory is primarily identified. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that Aristotle himself or his 
editors attached as a criticism of the people mentioned here a passage which is 
verbally the same as that in which he criticizes the theories of the Academy in 
the First Book. If this is intentional and justified,” it incidentally entirely 
destroys the possibility of the identification of of rp@rou «.7.r. with the eidav 
diror of the Sophist, first suggested by Professor Taylor (Varia Socratica, p. 81 
et seq.). This identification rests on the argument that of 8 éywpicay in 
1078b 31 means that they denied any pwéefs or any connexion whatever 
between the ein and the particulars, which of course is asserted of the eidav 
giro. But in the criticism repeated here from the First Book there are con- 
stant allusions to the yéOefs of the particulars in the evn. 





1 Syrianus does not help us much. He is 
chiefly occupied with a polemic against Aristotle 
for casting doubts upon the historical character 
of Plato’s representation of Socrates. It isa 
question which need not be discussed here 
whether his own views on the subject are of any 
value. But he makes it quite clear that in his 
opinion Aristotle's account here is absolutely 
incompatible with the picture of Socrates given in 


the Platonic dialogues. 

2 The joining on certainly looks as if it were 
done intentionally. I see nothing improbable in 
the supposition that it is done by Aristotle him- 
self. The Metaphysics, as we have it, may well 
include more than one course of lectures ; and 
Aristotle, as other lecturers have been known to 
do since, may have used over again a passage out 
of an earlier course. 
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The identification rests further on the idea that there is some difficulty 
and obscurity in Aristotle’s use of ywpifew or ywpicros. But a glance at the 
last passage which we have to consider will show that there is not really any 
very great difficulty on this point at all. In 1086a 31 Aristotle glances at 
the tpozros and the dzropia of those who say that there are Ideas. Here again 
we have the familiar statements about the influence of the Heraclitean theory of 
the nature of sensible objects, and of Socrates through his definitions, by which 
he set the theory going (éxivyce). But the people under discussion are 
distinguished from Socrates because they made the Ideas ywpiotds while 
Socrates ove éywpicev. And this process of making the Ideas separate is 
described more in detail as rots aic@ntois od Tas aitas ovcias éroiovy, and 
again as thinking that ro xa@0Xov Tapa tadta eivai te Kal Erepov te evar. It 
is thus clear that by ‘separating’ the Ideas from the sensible particulars 
Aristotle means simply any view that gives them any independent existence, 
that he describes and criticizes this view when contrasting it with that of 
Socrates in exactly the same way as he describes it when talking of Plato, and 
when talking of ‘those who first said that there are Ideas,’ and finally that he 
describes it with a phrase almost identical with one put into the mouth of the 
Platonic Socrates (cf. Phaedo 74a 11, mapa tavta mdyvta [various sensible 
objects previously enumerated | érepov tt, avto To tcov*). 

We are now in a position to summarize our results. It seems to me clear 
that a candid reading of Aristotle’s statements can leave not a shadow of doubt 
that he knew nothing of any Theory of Ideas which originated independently 
of Plato, and that he regarded Plato as probably entirely, certainly mainly, 
responsible for the invention or discovery of the theory. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the evidence, so far as it is worth anything, of the doxographers 
whose information comes down from Theophrastus. Only once do they 
associate any school or person with the Ideas,’ except Plato. Stobaeus 
defines (ééa as ovcia aowparos, self-subsistent, but the cause of anything being 
what it is,as that which gives form to matter and so on (Diels Doxographi 
Graect, pp. 308, 309). And he then goes on to say that Pythagoras ra Aeyoueva 
eidn Kal Tas idéas ev Tois apLOmois Kai Tais dppoviats avTa@V Kal Tois KaXoupévars 
yewpetpixois éTiMeTo axwpiota Tov awyadtwv. This does not appear in any of 
the other doxographies, which always associate the Ideas with Plato. And 
coming where it does, after the definition, it probably refers merely to the 
function of the e/én, i.e. they found ‘that which gives form to matter, etc.,’ in 
the numbers. In any case it is an unimportant exception to our general rule. 

If so much is granted we have next to ask what Aristotle thought about 
the influences which led Plato to the formation of this theory. On the face of 
it his account reads fairly simply. But a great many difficulties have been 


1 With the ideas in the sense defined as oveiac though he must have known this, and is con- 
dowparo. Theophrastus knew, of course, that stantly speaking of Democritus, never, so far as 
Democritus called his atoms elén or idéa: (cf. I have found, uses the word eldos or /déa in con- 
Diels Dox. Gr., p. 514). But they were not nection with the atoms, 
incorporeal essences. It is curious that Aristotle, 
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discovered in it by the ingenuity of modern scholars, some of which, however, 
appear to arise rather from a wish to prove or disprove a particular theory than 
from an examination of the text. 

The part ascribed to Cratylus and the Heracliteans is fairly clear. The 
words of Aristotle would rather suggest that the teaching of Cratylus was the 
first philosophic influence to which Plato was subjected. Later biographers 
(e.g. Diog. Laert. III. i. 6) say that he studied with Cratylus after the death of 
Socrates. As, however, they also assert that he left Athens for Megara imme- 
diately after the death of Socrates, this seems unlikely. In any case the point 
is a trivial one. It is probable that he was in contact with them both at the 
same period. At any rate, it is clear that Aristotle considered the acceptance 
of the Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux as applied to sensible objects 
to be one of the first steps in the development of Plato’s philosophy. 

When we come to the influence of Socrates, however, the meaning of 
Aristotle’s account has been the occasion of much dispute. The statements 
themselves are fairly definite. Socrates was mainly interested in questions of 
conduct, and he was the first person, in this connection at any rate, to think 
seriously about definitions. But he did not separate the universal definition 
from the particulars. There is the further passage where he asserts that the 
two things that could be fairly ascribed to Socrates are oi éraxtixol Noyou Kar 
To opitec@at xaQorov. There are difficulties in the interpretation of the 
€maxTiKol Aoyo, Not so much in the meaning of the words themselves as in the 
suggestion which the use of the word dzrodoin seems to make, that Socrates was 
the first person who invented them or brought them intouse. But I do not think 
it necessary to discuss these difficulties here, because it seems to me that this 
passage is clearly a parenthesis and has little or no bearing on the main line 
of argument. He never again mentions the use of éwaxtixol Aoyou as having 
any particular importance as a factor influencing Plato in the formation of the 
Theory of Ideas, whereas 76 opifec@ar xafondov is constantly brought in in this 
connexion. A careful reading of Aristotle’s words seems, then, to confirm the 
conclusion of Professor Taylor (Varia Socratica, p. 81) that there are no 
grounds for connecting the mention of éraxrixol Xoyot with the statement that 
Socrates did not separate the universals from the particulars. 

The other statements, however, admit of a much simpler explanation than 
either Professor Taylor or some of those whom he criticizes gives to them. 
Socrates appears as the apostle of clear thinking. When people talked vaguely 
about justice or piety or courage, and discussed whether this or that action 
was just or brave, he brought them down to the point by asking, What do you 
mean by these terms? He refused to accept a particular instance or an 
enumeration of particular instances as an answer to his question; but an 
inadequate definition was at once brought to the test by the production of a 
particular instance to which it clearly would not apply. He did not, however, 
separate the universal property which he was trying to define from the 
particulars. There is no reason and no justification for taking this to mean 
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that Socrates considered the question whether the universals had an indepen- 
dent existence apart from and beyond the particulars, and decided that they 
had not. Nor is there the slightest ground for ascribing a conceptualist theory 
of universals to Socrates. That would indeed be, as Professor Burnet (Greek 
Philosophy, p. 317) points out, an anachronism. The natural interpretation of 
the statement is that Socrates did not raise the question at all. Plato did 
raise it, thus taking the question a step further forward. But Aristotle states 
almost in so many words that Plato was led to raise the question and to 
answer it in the way he did owing to the difficulty that he found in squaring 
his Heraclitean view with the possibility of universal definition. It was 
Cratylus rather than Socrates who drove him to ascribe an independent 
existence to his ¢i6n. 

This interpretation in no wise depreciates the services of Socrates to 
thought. To have started people on this line of thinking would be sufficient 
service in itself, even if the problem had never been taken further. As a 
matter of fact, it simply ascribes to him the procedure that we most of us 
follow when we are trying to think clearly in moral or political questions. 
When Mill discusses the meaning of Liberty or Justice he does not raise any 
question about the kind of existence that the metaphysician would ascribe to 
these universal terms. But the fact that he does not do this in no wise 
detracts from the value of his discussion. And the same would apply to many 
writers on ethical and political questions. It would apply, indeed, to the 
Platonic Socrates himself as he is represented in the dialogues usually 
considered to be specially Socratic. They show, at least, that Plato thought 
it perfectly possible to raise and discuss those questions without necessarily 
considering the further philosophical problems which they suggested to 
him. 

We come now to the question of the relation of Plato’s philosophy to that 
of the Pythagoreans. Aristotle says that for the most part Plato’s theories 
followed theirs. It would be a mistake, however, to exaggerate the extent of 
the identity of view that this implies. The historical account in which this 
statement occurs is primarily concerned with the question how far earlier 
thinkers had anticipated Aristotle in his doctrine of the Four Causes. And it 
is from this point of view that he finds such close resemblance between Plato 
and the Pythagoreans. In 987b 22-35 he summarizes the resemblances and 
differences between the two, and the differences are certainly as important 
as the resemblances. Further, he never (except on one incidental point in 
1036b 18) associates the Pythagoreans with the believers in the e/éy in the 
criticisms which he brings against the latter. He tends rather to distinguish 
them expressly (e.g. g90a 33, 1083b 8), and in general he treats the two as 
maintaining different and separate theories. 

But the more important point for our particular investigation is the 
influence that he supposed the Pythagoreans to have had on the original 
formation of the theory. It was suggested above that the words ta pév rrodda 
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TovTats axodovGovca' did not necessarily mean that Plato’s theory originated 
as a form of Pythagoreanism and subsequently diverged from it on certain 
points. But in view of the whole account we can say more than this, for 
Aristotle expressly states more than once that the influences which led to the 
original formation of the theory were those of Socrates (whom he never 
associates, even by a hint, with the Pythagoreans) and Cratylus. The theory 
in its developed form he regards as resembling Pythagoreanism in many 
respects. But so far as this is due to the direct influence of the Pythagoreans, 
that influence must have been brought to bear at a date subsequent to the 
original formation of the theory. This, at any rate, is the natural conclusion 
from Aristotle’s words. 

What, then, are we to make of the relation of the theory to that of the 
Pythagoreans, of the Ideas as numbers, of the analysis of the Ideas into their 
otovyeia? It would be impossible to deal with these questions in detail here, 
and we are only concerned with them so far as they throw a light on the 
question of the origins of the theory. But we are at least in a position to 
answer the question whether Aristotle knew of an earlier or a later theory of 
Ideas, and whether we are to regard the belief that the Ideas were numbers 
merely, in Professor Burnet’s words, as ‘a senile aberration’ of Plato's. It is 
clear that Aristotle knows nothing of a definite change in Plato’s views in the 
sense that he adopted one view at one time, and subsequently came to believe 
that this was wrong and suhstituted a different view for it. On the other 
hand, the account, as here interpreted, does strongly suggest that he knew 
something about developments in the view, that Plato raised and answered 
certain further questions beyond the views that he first arrived at. Indeed, we 
should hardly need an Aristotle to tell us this. It would indeed be strange if 
this or any other theory sprang at one moment full-armed from the head of its 
creator, leaving no further problems which could be raised about it. We are 
almost bound to believe that the theory developed, that further questions were 
asked and answered about it as time went on. But this, of course, is a very 
different thing from believing that the theory changed and that definite parts 
of it were ever abandoned as false. 

The development that we should suppose to have taken place in the theory 
might be compared to the developments in the atomic theory of modern times, 
in which the atom as originally posited was subsequently discovered to have 
an internal structure of its own, which could be analyzed into its different 
elements. Plato was first led to posit the eié7 as independent existences by 
the considerations suggested by Aristotle. At this stage they would not 
necessarily be regarded as numbers, though there would be nothing said about 
them incompatible with this view. He simply had not carried the analysis 
any further. As his thought developed—very likely under Pythagorean 
influences—he began to consider this problem, and to arrive at the conclusion 


1 See the passage in the Poetics (1449b 10) and does not necessarily imply succession in time. 
Bywater’s note on it for evidence that dxodovGeiv 
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that the e/d had a structure of their own which could be analyzed into its 
arotxeta. These elements are the One and the Indefinite Dyad, and that 
analysis at once gives the ein a numerical character, and makes it intelligible 
why they should be spoken about as numbers. That is not, of course, all that 
there is to be said about the identification of the ef5y with numbers. But it is 
sufficient for the purposes of the present investigation. 

If the foregoing arguments are sound, Aristotle’s account appears as 
consistent and intelligible, and it must be taken as serious and important 
evidence in any consideration of the question. The great question remains of 
the bearing of this evidence on the interpretation of our other sources of infor- 
mation, Plato in particular. No one would claim that Aristotle is an infallible 
witness ; and certainly, if his evidence seemed in contradiction to an explicit 
statement of Plato's, we should have to reject it or interpret it in a sense which 
would bring it in accord with this other evidence. But when the interpretation 
of Plato’s statements is difficult or disputed, it does not seem an excessive 
claim to make that that interpretation should be adopted which is in closest 
accord with the natural meaning of Aristotle’s words. 

I should not pretend to claim any particular novelty for any of the above 
arguments. Indeed, it is probably impossible at this time of day to say 
anything absolutely novel on Platonic or Aristotelian questions. But as 
controversies on these questions are continually taking a slightly different form 
there would seem to be a place from time to time for a recapitulation of 
familiar evidence and old arguments. And that is the most that this paper 
can claim to have done. 


G. C. FIELD. 
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THE MUSICAL SCALES OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


I. 


THE object of this article is to discuss, defend, and supplement the only 
definite piece of evidence we possess which deals with the musical scales (or 
Harmoniai) referred to by Plato in the Republic (398D-399C). | In this first 
section I shall consider the list of scales given by Aristides Quintilianus and 
suggest the source from which it is derived ; in the second part the gor 
of certain abnormal intervals will be established and elucidated ; and fina y 
the evidence of the preceding sections will be reviewed from the standpoint of 

usical theory. | 
pe angstrom is the only one of our authorities on Greek music 
to state precisely that such and such a sequence of intervals comprised this or 
that Harmonia. From p. 18 to p. 21 of his [lepi wovorxjs he gives an account 
of those divisions of the tetrachord which the theory of Aristoxenus had 
classified under the names of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic genera. 
Then suddenly he seems to have forgotten the genera, and proceeds (pp. 21-2): 

‘ There are also other divisions of the tetrachord which the very oldest of 
the Greeks (of wdvu taXdavoratot) used for the Harmoniai. Sometimes the 
Harmoniai filled up a whole octave ; in some cases they exceeded the six-tone 
scale, but often they were of lesser extent, for they did not always include all 
the notes. We will give the reason later. They constructed the Lydian scale 
by diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, diesis (and this was a complete 
scale). The Dorian they constructed by tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, 
diesis, diesis, ditone (and this scale was a tone in excess of the octave). The 
Phrygian was tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, tone. | This scale 
also was a complete octave. The Ionian was constructed by diesis, diesis, 
ditone, a three-semitone interval, and a tone. ‘This scale was a tone less than 
an octave. The Mixolydian was two successive dieses, a tone, a tone, diesis, 
diesis, and a three-tone interval. It was a complete scale. The so-called 
Syntonos Lydian was diesis, diesis, ditone, and an interval of three scenttones. 
Thus the enharmonic diesis is to be heard in all these scales (Steow O€ viv émi 
TdavTwv akovatéov THY évappoviov). For the sake of clearness a diagram of the 
scales is given below. It is of these scales that Plato (0 Getos atnavew) makes 
mention in the Republic, where he says that the Mixolydian and the Syntono- 
lydian are threnodic, and the Ionian and Lydian are convivial and too relaxed 
(Aiav aveipévas).’ 

i i nus, per- 
ao netann anh Gut be tar age Seems, vende alan ales “eke eee 


scarcely affects the value of his evidence, since aus friheren Schriften sehr verschiedenen 
his book is a compilation from older writers. Werthes. 
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The diagram referred to by Aristides is preserved in the MSS., and 
consists of the notation for the scales, and bears out fully the verbal account 
of the text. If we take the word diesis to mean a quarter-tone, we obtain the 
subjoined table: 


Lydian + 2 xr } # B@ 3. 
Dorian r ~?#2 2: 4 } 
Phrygian : 2 &£ 2 8 £& 2 © 
Ionian > 2 8 8 ££. 
Mixolydian... t ¢~+ :r « =} $ 3. 
Syntonolydian + 4 2 bh. 


Aristides makes a very definite and important claim for these remarkable 
scales. For they are indeed remarkable: in no other theoretical writer do we 
find such a series, and the extant fragments of Aristoxenus would not lead us 
to suppose that such musical phenomena ever existed in Greece. Hitherto 
investigators generally have either regarded them with distrust or have been 
bewildered by them. Laloy (Artstoxéne) is unusually courageous in suggesting 
that Aristides had access to pre-Aristoxenian works on music, but he has 
discreetly left the matter there, and has not traced out the full implications of 
his view. Gevaert (Problemes Musicaux d’Aristote) would perhaps accept the 
passage of Aristides if he were permitted to alter the text. Macran (A7is- 
toxenus) takes the scales to be elementary attempts at theorizing about the 
Harmoniai, though such an opinion is inseparable from Macran’s own very 
mistaken theory of the Harmoniai. Monro (Modes) looked upon them as no 
better than impudent forgeries. All of these attitudes, however, would seem 
not only to be unfair to Aristides, but to hinder progress in the knowledge of 
early Greek music. The value of his evidence needs a reconsideration. 

(1) There are no solid a priovt grounds for rejecting these scales. We 
may not like the look of them, and they may not satisfy our preconceived 
notions of what the Platonic Harmoniai ought to belike. Yet neither the size 
of the intervals nor their relations one with another need cause any comment. 
One has only to turn to Carl Engel’s National Music (pp. 24-80) to realize that 
a remarkable variety of ‘ gapped’ scales and unfamiliar intervals is to be found 
in different parts of the world. | 

(2) There is nothing vastly surprising in the manner in which Aristides 
has introduced this digression on the old Harmoniai. It arises from a state- 
ment that in the Harmoniai there were divisions of the tetrachord which were 
not found in the Aristoxenian theory of the genera. That particular point is 
not developed. Instead we have an account of the interval sequence of the 
Harmoniai, and at the end we are bidden to notice that in each of them the 
enharmonic diesis is to be heard; not a word is added concerning the structure 
of the tetrachords in these scales. Yet the inference from this ‘ wobbling’ is 
not necessarily that the evidence of Aristides is untrustworthy. It is well 
within the range of possibility that Aristides found this digression in his 
authority, but we are not forced to press that point. Even if the blemish be 
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due to a lack of skill on the part of the unfortunate compiler it is perfectly 
explicable. Aristides, we may suppose, reached a point where his authority 
in a passing reference to the Harmoniai pointed out that their tetrachordal 
structure placed them outside the theory of the genera. Then remembering 
that elsewhere there was a fuller account of these Harmoniai, Aristides 
promptly inserted it without hiding the suture completely. 

(3) In the excerpt itself a promise is made to explain the reason of certain 
anomalies in the Harmoniai at a later stage; that promise is not kept. We 
may of course believe that the forger would draw attention to his roguery in 
this unskilful manner; yet we may equally well believe that Aristides’ authority 
promised an explanation, and actually did give one in a later part of his work, 
but that Aristides did not carry his quotation far enough. 

(4) Fortunately we are not dependent on general probabilities in discussing 
these scales ; we can put them to several tests: 

(a) Aristoxenus (quoted by Plutarch, Ilept povoixjs, cap. 16, p. 1136D) 
tells us that Lamprocles of Athens, differing from his contemporaries, believed 
the ‘disjunctive tone’ of the Mixolydian to be at the top of the scale. If we 
enquire why it was left to Lamprocles (at the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C.) to decide this matter (which should have been obvious to everyone if the 
Mixolydian Harmonia had been exactly the same as the Aristoxenian ‘ octave- 
species ’ of the same name) the answer is to be found in the scales as given by 
Aristides. There we find that at the top of the Mixolydian there was a large 
interval of three whole tones. That large undivided interval obscured the true 
position of the ‘disjunctive tone,’ and Lamprocles was the first to decide (at 
least theoretically) how the large interval should be broken up. It was to be 
divided not into tone and ditone, but into a ditone followed by atone. With- 
out the Mixolydian scale of Aristides, however, this reference to Lamprocles 
would have been unintelligible. 

(6) The small fragment of the music to the Orestes of Euripides which has 
been preserved is mutilated, but not so badly that we cannot discover the 
scale in which it is written. It is worthy of notice that the scale used in that 
fragment corresponds to the first six intervals of the Phrygian scale of 
Aristides and—this is the remarkable feature—to no other scale of which we 
have knowledge. 

(c) Elsewhere! I have demonstrated in detail that there is a distinct 
correspondence between these scales and the Aristoxenian ‘ octave-species ’ 

(clin tod 61a tracey). The octave-species of Aristoxenus were a well-balanced, 
homogeneous series of scales, but that they existed in this form ab initio is 
inherently improbable. The scales of Aristides, however, supply us with their 
earlier and less homogeneous shape before they had been subjected to the 
analysis of musical theorists such as Lamprocles and Aristoxenus. 

(5) We have thus far seen that the balance of probabilities is in favour of 
the authenticity of these scales, and that they are congruent with other data 


1 Journ. Hell, Studies, Vol. XL. (1920), p. 27. 
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which without them would lack explanation. We may go further now and 
enquire into the source whence Aristides obtained his list. 

(a) The mention of six tones as being the equivalent of an octave at once 
stamps the passage as coming from some work of the Aristoxenian school, for 
the Aristoxenian theory alone supported such an erroneous equivalence. 

(5) In a passage to be quoted later we shall see that Aristoxenus himself 
was interested in the structure of early Greek music as represented by the 
mythical Olympus. For the present we shall adduce a passage of Plutarch 
(Ilepi povorxys, cap. 17, 1136£). In reference to the Harmoniai he writes as 
follows: tovtwy 6) Tay dppyoviayv, THs pev Opnv@dsixys Tivos ovans, THs 8 
éxAedupevns, eixotaos o IIkdtwv mapaitnodpevos avtas THY Awpioti ws TrodeptKois 
avopact Kai cwdpocw apuofovaav eideTto. ov pa Ar’ ayvonoas, ws ’Apioto&evos 
dno. ev TH Sevtépw Tav Movoixav, STi Kai év Exeivais Te YpHotpov Hv Mmpos 
jonuTelav durakixny. We have here definite evidence that Aristoxenus himself 
in one of his works did actually discuss the Harmoniai and Plato’s treatment 
of them. Is it therefore possible that the passage of Aristides is based on 
Aristoxenus—even on that part of the Movoved which Plutarch had in mind ? 

(c) In the digression of Aristides stress is laid on the fact that in all the 
scales one may hear the enharmonic diesis. The exalting of the enharmonic 
above the other genera is rather characteristic of Aristoxenus. Subsequent 
accounts of the Aristoxenian theory, like the Pythagorean textbooks, do not 
lay any special stress on the enharmonic. But take a glance at p. 23 of the 
Elements of Aristoxenus himself. There we find him inveighing against the 
chromatic sweetness in vogue amongst his contemporaries, and praising 
the ancient enharmonic, ‘which, so far from being contemptible, is perhaps 
the most noble of all styles’ (cai ovy 7 havroTratn ye adda oyedov 7) KaAXNiOTN). 
Further on we shall have occasion to see how interested Aristoxenus was in 
the origin of this favourite genus. Now the account of the Harmoniai in 
Aristides clearly comes from a writer who was fond of the enharmonic and had 
an axe to grind. The possibility that Aristides is basing his account on a work 
of Aristoxenus is consequently greater. 

(d) The reader of the ‘Appowxa Lroryeia is frequently annoyed by the 
habit Aristoxenus has of referring to his previous discussions of a topic and of 
postponing his reasons to a later stage. How he mentions a subject merely 
to say that he will return to deal with it more fully at a later stage may be 
illustrated from pp. 8, 15, 18, 19, 23, and 28 of the first book alone. The 
unfulfilled promise in the Aristides’ passage is quite congruent (to say the 
least of it) with the structure of a treatise by Aristoxenus. 

To one who considers the cumulative evidence of these four points it will 
perhaps not seem rash to suggest that behind the account of Aristides we can 
posit the authority of Aristoxenus. It is not necessary to imagine that we 
have here the ipsissima verba of Aristotle’s pupil. Indeed, all through his work 
Aristides has a uniform style which bears little resemblance to the cramped 
phraseology of Aristoxenus; and the mention of Plato as o @eios IAdrov 
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is typical of Aristides’ references to the philosopher. A compiler may surely 
be allowed some liberty of presentation; even Plutarch, who in his [lep? 
povatxys is a less adept compiler than Aristides, does not seem to have been 
careful to preserve the precise words of his authority. The really important 
point for us is that, though the passage of Aristides is short, there are sufficient 
indications to justify the suggestion that we have here to deal with information 
which comes from a reputable source. Remembering in addition that the 
scales themselves satisfy certain crucial tests, we must be prepared to treat 
Aristides with more respect than has hitherto been accorded him. His scales 
should be looked upon as representative of the scales Plato had in mind when 
writing the well-known passage of the Republic. 


IT. 


The scales of Aristides belong professedly to the enharmonic class, and no 
indication is given by him that there were parallel chromatic and diatonic 
forms. One might suppose that such existed, since Aristoxenus (p. 19) says 
the diatonic scales are the first and the oldest, and the enharmonic the most 
recondite (avwrarov). But how far Aristoxenus is theorizing and how far he 
had a historical basis for his statement is not clear. For the pre-Aristoxenian 
period of Greek music it is best to avoid speculation and confine ourselves to 
certain definite pieces of evidence. 

(rx) Aristides writes (p. 28): ‘We must also mention the eklysis, the 
spondeiasmos, and the ekbole, for the ancients made use of these intervals in 
the differences between the Harmoniai (spos tas dsadhopas Trav dpyuovidv). The 
fall of a three-quartertone interval (tp:av duécewv dovvOétwv dveots) was called 
an eklysts and a rise of the same interval was called a spondetasmos.1 The 
name of a rise of five-quartertones was ekbole. On account of their rare use 
they were also called ‘affections’ of intervals (radra 5é€ nai waOn trav Stactn- 
patov dia TO omdviov THs KYpnoews mpoonyopeveto). Plutarch also (cap. 29, 
p. II41B) mentions the eklysts and the ekbole, saying that they were created 
(7etrounxevat) by Polymnestus, who represents nothing more definite than 
extreme antiquity. The importance of the interval of three-quartertones in 
early times is furthermore evidenced by Aristoxenus (p. 37) when he points 
out that originally some of the keys (rovoc) differed from each other by that 
interval.? 

To one who has only conceived of Greek music as it is presented in the 
fully developed Aristoxenian theory this kind of evidence must be discon- 
certing, for none of these intervals are taken into account. Some sort of 
consolation may be derived from the hint of Aristides that these intervals were 


not of common use; but the fact remains that there were certain intervals 
1 Why the same interval should have one found in the enharmonic genus. But the state- 
name if it is ascending and another if descending ment is absurd in itself. He means perhaps 
is not clear. that they are connected with the enharmonic 
2 Bacchius the Elder (§ 37) also mentions the genus, since one is a diesis more, and the other a 
eklysis and ekbole, He says that they are only  diesis less than a tone. 
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occurring in early Greek music which do not come within the scope of the 
Aristoxenian theory of the genera. 

So far we have merely the names of these three intervals, and concerning 
the eklysis and ekbole there is nothing more definite to be added. But some- 
thing of importance concerning the spondetasmos can be derived from a passage 
of Aristoxenus preserved by Plutarch (cap. II, p. 1134F): 

‘ As Aristoxenus says, Olympus is considered by musicians as the inventor 
(edperjs) of the enharmonic genus, for before his time all melodies were 
diatonic or chromatic. And his discovery is believed to have come about 
in the following way: Moving in the diatonic genus, Olympus took his 
melodies frequently to the diatonic Parhypate (F), sometimes starting from 
the Paramese (B), sometimes from the Mese (A), skipping the diatonic 
Lichanus (G). He noticed the beauty of the effect, admired the scale con- 
structed on this analogy (To é« tis avadoyias cuvertnKds cvVaTnua), and com- 
posed melodies in it in the Dorian scale (ért tod Awpiov rovov). For in this 
way he did not touch upon the characteristic notes of the diatonic or chromatic 
or enharmonic genera. Such was the character of his first enharmonic com- 
positions. Musicians consider the most ancient of them is the Spondeion 
Song, in which is manifested the characteristic of none of the ordinary divisions 
of the tetrachord, unless, indeed, one considers the higher-spondetasmos (cuvTtove- 
tepos om.=in the upper tetrachord ?) and judges it to be diatonic. But it is 
clear that such an equation would be false and unmelodic—false because the 
interval of the spondetasmos is a diesis less than the tone interval which adjoins 
the Mese, and unmelodic because if one equated the interval of the spondetasmos 
to the value of a tone the result would be two ditones in succession, one 
undivided and the other divided. Such, then, was the nature of the first 
enharmonic melodies. For the pair of small intervals (zu«vov) which is now 
used in the tetrachord Meson does not appear to be employed by Olympus. 
It is easy to realize this if one listens to someone playing the flute in the 
ancient manner, for he endeavours to keep the semitone of the tetrachord 


Meson undivided. Later on, in Lydian and Phrygian melodies, this semitone | 


was divided.’ 

As it stands this passage is incoherent either through the fault of 
Aristoxenus or the poor arrangement of Plutarch. If there is not a confusion 
of thought, there is at least illogicality of presentation; we may be glad that 
the information we wish to derive from the passage is independent of these 
defects. 

Aristoxenus commences to explain the ‘ origin’ of the enharmonic genus. 
He supposes that Olympus (another synonym for antiquity) used two down- 
ward progressions: B-F and A-F, and in each case omitted to insert a 
Lichanus—i.e.G. But neither progression has any relation to the enharmonic 
unless the Hypate (E) is also added; and this note is implied by Aristoxenus 
when he speaks of the tetrachord Meson (E, F,G, A). Thus far we obtain the 
scale in descending order: B, A, F, E. As Aristoxenus says, there is no note 
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which is characteristic of any of the three genera; the A and E are immovable 
notes (POoyyo. éor@res), and the F could be regarded either as the diatonic or 
chromatic Parhypate or as the enharmonic Lichanus. Towards the end of the 
paragraph, after a digression, Aristoxenus explains that it was only after 
Olympus had foreshadowed the undivided interval of a ditone in making his 
progression B, A, F, E, that the semitone (F-E) was divided, and so formed a 
real enharmonic scale. The sum-total of which is that Olympus did not 
himself discover the enharmonic! 

In the middle of this fantastic explanation of the origin of the enharmonic 
there is inserted a note on one of the ‘ enharmonic’ compositions of Olympus 
which were believed to be extant in the time of Aristotle.1_ In that composition 
the spondetasmos was used, and we can deduce from the statements of Aris- 
toxenus the position which it occupied in the scale.2_ It must have been 
immediately above the sequence we have deduced previously; the scale 
ascending was E, F, A, B, C+, ie. 4, 2, 1, 3. As Aristoxenus points out, if 
the spondevasmos had been equal to a tone we should have had the sequence 
% Bp Bs 

Here, then, we have another scale to place beside those of Aristides as 
genuinely representative of early Greek music such as Plato admired.2 This 
scale presumably is some form of the Dorian, since Aristoxenus was thinking 
of the Dorian compositions of Olympus. To what genus it belongs and how 
it is to be correlated with the scales of Aristides are matters which will become 
clearer in the sequel. 


III. 


In the evidence we have just considered in the preceding sections we 
have been concerned with certain technical terms, such as diatonic, enharmonic, 
tone, and dtesis. These terms need some discussion if we are to arrive at 
a reasonably true view of early Greek music. 

In the Aristoxenian theory the words diesis, semitone, and tone are of 
frequent occurrence in the discussions of the genera. The enharmonic diesis 
is regarded as an interval, which, if taken four times, will make up a whole 
tone. On that supposition the scales of Aristides were transcribed above. 
For the Aristoxenians the range of possible sounds resembled a straight line, 
any point of which could be a note and any section an interval. On this 
linear view of sound any interval was capable of division into an infinite 
number of parts, since a line could be considered as an infinite number of 
points. The modern view of sound and intervals is quite different. We know 
that an interval is determined by the different rates of vibration of the notes 


1 Cf. Politics VIII., cap. 5, p. 1340. completed by the upper E, as the words éx ris 
2 The style of music spoken of as crovdecd{wv  dvadoyias seem toimply. The reader who com- 
or crovde.axés (Plut. c. 19, 1137B) does not seem __ pares this scale with the Dorian of Aristides will 
to have used the spondeiasmos in every case. notice that the scale of Aristides would descend 
3 As given the scale may be incomplete, but to D; but the significance of that fact has already 
I am unwilling to rush into useless conjectures. been discussed (J.H.S., 1920, pp. 29-30). 
It would be easy to suggest that the octave was * See Aristoxenus, p. 8, and Cleonides, cap. 2. 
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which form it, and that the exact measurement of an interval demands the use 
of ratios, since the size of the interval is expressed by a comparison of two 
rates of vibration. From this it follows that, if two intervals are added 
together, the resultant interval is expressed by the product of the ratios of the 
constituent intervals, and the halving of an irterval is expressed by the square 
root of the original ratio. The Aristoxenian tone is the interval between 
a Perfect Fourth and a Perfect Fifth, and its ratio is therefore 9:8. This 
ratio, however, has no rational square root and no rational fourth root. There 
cannot, therefore, be a mathematically exact semitone or quartertone. You 
may obtain for musical purposes an interval which is very nearly a quarter- 
tone, but you will never get one which, when it is taken four times, makes up 
the interval of a 9:8 tone exactly. Thus the Aristoxenian theory, for all its 
surface rigidity, is vague on the question of the precise nature of the intervals 
it discusses. For practical purposes in Greece such vagueness may not have 
mattered; just as we talk of a semitone without adding parentheses concerning 
‘temperament.’ But we are far removed from Greece, and this laxity in the 
Aristoxenian system is serious. 

Fortunately there are writers who deal with the intervals of Greek 
music from a point of view other than that of Aristoxenus. In the work of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus we have preserved the evaluations of the intervals of the 
different genera from Archytas downwards.! All these evaluations are the work 
of Pythagoreans, who knew that an interval is to be expressed by a ratio and 
not by a linear measurement. For the enharmonic genus we find: 


Archytas (400 B.C.) ... s €@:e7 36 : 35 5:4 
Eratosthenes (240 B.C.) ... 40: 39 39: 38 19:15 
Didymus (10 A.D. ?) ~~ 208% 3I : 30 5:4 
Ptolemy (150 A.D.) ... ww» 460: 45 24:23 5:4 
For the chromatic genus: 
Archytas ___.... “i -. 28:39 243: 224 32: 27 
Eratosthenes — « 80289 19:18 6:5 
Didymus __... me .- «6p 25:24 6:5 
Ptolemy (paraxor) ... 28 : 27 15:14 6:5 
- (cvvTovoy) ... we 22:21 12:11 7:6 
For the diatonic genus and its varieties: 
Archytas _ ~~ o ery 8:7 9:8 
Eratosthenes ine w. 250: 243 9:8 9:8 
Didymus _.... - ae Fe 10:9 9:8 
Ptolemy (uadaxor) ... ~ 82368 10:9 8:7 
™ (roviaiov) ... . re 8:7 9:8 
» (SeToviaiov) oo 2903 843 9:8 9:8 
- (cuvTovov) ... wo 2sa9 9:8 10:9 
- (ouarov) ... —- 2008 II: 10 10:9 


1 Harmonika Il, 14. 
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the first interval of the chromatic. As far as the evidence of Archytas goes, 
the difference of genus consists, not in the size of the smallest interval, but in 
the size of the largest. Again we notice that in no case are the two smaller 
intervals of the tetrachords of the same size in any one evaluation. In some 
cases, like the chromatic of Didymus, there is a distinct difference; yet the 
Aristoxenian theory has little to say about divisions of the tetrachord in which 
the two smaller intervals are not of the same size. In short, I would maintain, 
firstly, that the distinction of genus depends essentially on the size of the largest 
interval ; and, secondly, that, as far as the smaller intervals are concerned, one 
genus merged imperceptibly into another. The rigid Aristoxenian theory mis- 
represents or slurs over these points, and modern students of Greek music 
seem to have been misled by it. There are, however, in the work of Aris- 
toxenus himself signs of the rigid theory in the making. On p. 1g he says: 

‘Our next step will be to enumerate the geneva into which melody in 
general may be divided. There are apparently three in number (daiveras 
6’ eis tpia). Any melody that is harmonized on one principle (ywéAos rap eis 
TAaUTO Npyocpévery) is diatonic or chromatic or enharmonic.’ 

On p. 35 he gives some interesting sidelights : 

‘Of these parts of Harmonics, one and the first is to define the genera, 
and to show what are the permanent and what are the changeable elements 
presupposed by this distinction. None of our predecessors have drawn this 
distinction at all; nor can this be wondered at, for they confined their 
attention to the enharmonic genus, to the neglect of the other two. Students 
of instruments, it is true, could not fail to distinguish each genus by ear, but 
none of them reflected even on the question—at what point does the enharmonic 
begin to pass into the chromatic? For their ability to discriminate extended 
not to all “shades” (ypoac), inasmuch as they were not acquainted with all 
styles of musical composition or trained to exercise a nice discrimination. ... 
These reasons sufficiently explain why the genera have not as yet been definitely 
distinguished ; but it is evident that we must supply this deficiency.”! 

How this deficiency was remedied may be seen from the pedantic passage 
(pp. 22-27) of the fragments of Aristoxenus. He set himself to shut off the 
genera into watertight compartments. Furthermore, he only professed to deal 
with melodies which were constituted on ‘ one principle’; that is to say, his 
theory did not attempt to fit any melody which contained both enharmonic 
and chromatic intervals. Nor does his theory take into account melodies in 
which the two enharmonic intervals were of different sizes. To explain the 
fact that all chromatic and diatonic semitones are not of the same size, an 
elaborate theory of ‘colours’ or ‘shades’ was superimposed on to the theory 
of the genera. 

If we are to understand the nature of the Harmoniai, we must be prepared 
to banish this artificial and elaborate theory of Aristoxenus and get behind it 
to the phenomena which it tries to explain. Doubtless in the actual practice 


1 Macran’s translation. 
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of musicians the Dorian Harmonia was sometimes of an enharmonic nature, 
sometimes diatonic or chromatic, but the boundary lines were not meticulously 
defined. Indeed, one tetrachord of the scale might be of a chromatic nature 
while the other was diatonic ; so long as the general sequence of large and small 
intervals remained the same and their relations to each other were stable, a 
Greek composer would have very great liberty in his choice of nuance. 

Regarded from this point of view, the scales of Aristides will seem to have 
more life. We are no longer compelled to think of them all as employing 
that vague monstrosity the ‘ quartertone’; we need not wonder how a Greek 
singer managed to sing two of the quartertones in succession. If one looks at 
the enharmonic tetrachord of Archytas, it is clear that the two small intervals 
were not precisely the same, and that the really important thing was that they 
should together make up a semitone, leaving a major third to complete the 
tetrachord. These ratios of Archytas represent for us the kind of intervals 
which were in use in the time of Plato, and we can apply them to the scales of 
Aristides with very little difficulty. As is well known, the interval of the 
Perfect Fourth was fundamental in Greek music; when we find the sequence 
‘diesis, diesis, ditone,’ in the list of Aristides we can justifiably substitute the 
tetrachord of Archytas. As a check we can make use of the fact that the 
ratio representing the octave is 2:1. In some cases the ditone is divided up 
into two separate tones in the scales of Aristides, and the obvious way to 
divide the ratio 5:4 is into 9:8 and 10:9. Working on these principles, 
then, we obtain the subjoined list of scales to which a modern pianoforte could 
be tuned without any difficulty : 


Lydian oo 96838. «834 9:8 28:27 36:35 5:4 «28:27. 
Dorian -» 9:8 28:27 36:35 5:4 9:8 28:27 36:35 5:4- 
Phrygian ... 9:8 28:27 36:35 5:4 9:8 28:27 36:35 10:9. 
Ionian ... 28:27 36:35 5:4 6:5 «10:9 (0r9:8 2). 

Mixolydian ... 28:27 36:35 10:9 9:8 28:27 36:35 45:32. 
Syntonolydian 28:27 36:35 5:4 6:5 


The interval of the spondetasmos remains to be discussed from the point 
of view of these Pythagorean ratios. The nearest ratio to three-dieses is 
12:11, suchas we find in the Syntonon chromatic or the Homalon diatonic of 
Ptolemy. As we saw previously, the spondeiasmos was the first interval in the 
upper tetrachord of the scale of Olympus, and that fact leads us to look to 
the Homalon diatonic rather than to the Syntonon chromatic for our identifi- 
cation. Indeed, it seems to have been a prevalent view that the interval was 
a diatonic one, since Aristoxenus expresses disagreement. His grounds, how- 
ever, are not very cogent. He says it cannot be diatonic, because the interval 
is a diesis less than a tone; but Aristoxenus had his own ideas about what 
constituted the diatonic genus, and it is noticeable that he does not suggest 
any alternative. His second objection is contemptible, for the spondetasmos 
was professedly not equal to a tone; to imagine what would happen if it were 
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is just avoiding the point at issue. In short, there was nothing very abstruse 
in the scale of Olympus. He was using a Dorian scale (E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E). 
In the lower tetrachord he omitted the Lichanus (G), so that it was not 
immediately clear whether the scale was¥diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic. 
In the upper tetrachord (B-E) his first interval was a spondeiasmos, which 
indicated that he was employing a certain (unusual) type of Diatonic. It would 
seem, therefore, that his sequence of intervals was: 


28 : 27 9:7 9:8 12:11 (II : Q). 
The last interval, taking the range of the scale of Olympus up to E, is 
probable but conjectural. The relation of this scale to those of Aristides now 
occasions no difficulty; it is a diatonic form of one of the Harmoniai (the 
Dorian) which Aristides gave in the enharmonic form.? 

Since most students of ;Plato have not the leisure to worry over the 
abstruser points of musical theory and acoustics, it may be useful to sum up 
here the position which this article tries to establish : 

There is reliable evidence for the actual musical scales to which Plato 
makes reference. They were of a semi-primitive nature, and lacked that 
homogeneity which a fully developed musical system would show. They 
differed from each other by'the varying sequence of the larger and smaller 
intervals of which they were composed. The extant list of scales shows them 
in the enharmonic form, but parallel chromatic and diatonic forms may be 
conjectured, and in one instance demonstrated. Finally, the precise intonation 


of the scales can be reconstructed with the aid of the musical ratios of 
Archytas. 


J. F. MOUNTForRD. 
THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH, 


1 In the Syntonon chromatic of Ptolemy there sent the ‘ ekbole,’ 
is an interval 7:6, which may possibly repre- 
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A CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF GREECE. 


THE new historical inscription from Epidaurus? has provided us with a 


unique piece of documentary evidence on Greek federal constitutions. 


In this 


article I propose to study the principal points of constitutional interest 


contained in it. 


I have based my text on that of Professor Wilcken? and 


M. Kougeas ;* and I follow Professor Wilcken and Mr. Tarn‘ in identifying 
the new document with the constitution which Demetrius Poliorcetes imposed 
upon his pan-Hellenic League in 303-2 B.c.® 

By a happy chance the extant fragments of the inscription relate to 
a topic which has always been obscure—the procedure and functions of a 


Greek federal congress. 


: I. THE ouvédpiov trav “EXdAjvov. 

The first point to be noted is that the inscription only mentions a 
avvédpiov, which is a synonym for Bovd7,® and never an éxxAnola or ovyKAnTOS 
or dios. From this we may safely conclude that Demetrius’ parliament did 
not contain an assembly of primaries, but only a chamber of deputies. 

On the question whether two Houses are better than one the Greeks took 


long to make up their minds. 


In their earlier federal experiments they favoured 


the unicameral system,’ and in the Roman era they adopted it for good.® 
But in the federations of the fourth and third centuries they generally sub- 


ordinated the BovAy to an éxxrncia.® 
not in this respect follow contemporary Greek practice. 


Demetrius’ constitution, therefore, did 
But it had a precedent 


in the pan-Hellenic League of Philip and Alexander,’° and in the Kowov trav 


Nyowtav founded by his father Antigonus I. 


1 First published by its discoverer, M. Kavva- 
dias, in "Apxatoroyixy 'Ednueptls, 1918-19, 
p. 128 sqq. 

2 Sitzungsbevichte dey Bevliner Akademie, 1922, 
p. 122 sqq. 

S’Apxacoroyixnyn "Egnuepls, 1922, p. 1 
Sqq- 

# Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1922, p. 198 sqq. 
Mr. Tarn has answered in advance most of the 
arguments of M. Kougeas and of Professor Swo- 
boda (Hermes, 1922, p. 518 sqq.), who attribute 
the new constitution to Antigonus Doson. 

Cf. also Roussel, Revue Archéologique, 1923, 
pp. 117-140. 

5 On the foundation of this league see Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius, ch. 25, and Diodorus 20, 102-3 ; 
or Beloch, Griechische Geschichte III., pt. 1, pp. 
165-6. 

6 Swoboda, Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, p. 128. 
7 E.g. in the Boeotian League of the fifth 


In Demetrius’ confederacy, 


century, the Ionian League, the Delian Con- 
federacy ; probably also in the early Amphictyonic 
League. 

8 The only clear instance to the contrary is 
furnished by the insignificant Kowdy trav Mayr7- 
TW. 

9 E.g, in the later Boeotian, the Arcadian, 
Aetolian, Achaean, Acarnanian, Epirote, and 
probably the Phocian Leagues ; also in the later 
Amphictyonic League (Kahrstedt, Sparta und 
seine Symmachie, Appendix). 

10 Justin IX. 5: ‘Philippus . . . consilium 
omnium ueluti unum senatum ex omnibus legit.’ 

11 Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, pp. 73-6, 432-9. 
Frl. Fritze has recently ascribed this league to 
Ptolemy (Die ersten Ptolemdey und Griechenland, 
p. 32). But the inscription on which she bases 
her case (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 390) is insuffi- 
cient evidence for this. 
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which included practically all Greece south of Thermopylae—and a fortiori in 
Philip’s—the distances were too great for a primary assembly. In preferring 
a single House to a semi-detached pair Demetrius obeyed a practical 
necessity. 

II. PRIVILEGES OF THE ovvédpiov. 

LI]. 6-11: ... «at pn él&eivale pndéve ef ]p[yew tors cuvédpous, unde tors 
m |pesBevovtas e[ts toy auvé]dpous, [unde trod]s arocteAXopéel vous Tapa TeV 
aluvédpwv, unde tovs éml tHv xownv o[tpareiay] éxmreptropévou[s, pire éEvovT jas, 
ép’ & éxaotos ovvtétaxtat, wnt[e KaTatropevlopévous émi tals matpidas, pm nde 
avopornrrei pndé Katey |yul av? él undewia |e aitiar. av Sé tt[s tadra ron, 
oi te] apxyovtes of ev Exdotn. Tov Tol[rAewly x[w]AvéTw@Cav Kal of oi[vedpot 
KpwvéT |woay. 

These privileges, which amount to absolute freedom from arrest, and 
extend not only to M.P.s, but to their agents and sub-agents, appear at first 
sight dangerously large. But two points must be remembered: (a) In 
Demetrius’ age the antique practice of retaliatory arrest or distraint by private 
parties, though greatly reduced, had not been fully abrogated.4 Personal 
liberty, therefore, was not adequately protected by the common law, but 
required drastic additional safeguards in special cases. In recognition of this 
Greek states often passed special acts of immunity on behalf of particular 
persons,° and to such special treatment M.P.s and their agents obviously had 
first claim. (6) The sessions of Demetrius’ parliament were infrequent (see 
below). Consequently its privileges were only enjoyed at rare intervals, and 
the operation of the common law (or lawlessness) against its members or agents 
was not abrogated, but merely suspended for short terms. 

We may presume that privilege of parliament existed before Demetrius. 
But our inscription has shown for the first time how it was formulated. 


III. TimE oF MEETINGS. , 

Ll. 11-14: cuvépyecOat Sé€ rods ocuvédpous ew pev THe eipnvne Tolis LEepois 
ayaouw,® ély Sé rat Toreuar ooaxis av Soxh [a |uphépey Tots (rpo)édpors Kai [Tae 
Bactret 4) rat bd Tov Baciréwv eri THs Koulv |is uNaKHs KaTarererppe| vor |. 

This clause contains several notable features : 

(i.) In normal times sessions of parliament were arranged to coincide with 
the four great national games—i.e. they were to take place six times only in 





1 This refers, not to foreign envoys, who were 
protected by the ‘ius gentium,’ but to emissaries 
from Greek towns. Suchan envoy (from Athens) 
is mentioned in J.G. suppl. I. 264c. 

2 This signifies ‘arrest’ as well as ‘ bind over’ 
(Partsch, Griechisches Birgschaftsrecht, pp. 66-7). 

3 In Britain and British colonies immunity 
from libel actions and from arrest in civil cases 
only is accorded to M.P.s and to witnesses 
before Parliament. In France and Germany 
qualified exemption from arrest in criminal cases 
is granted to M.P.s. 

4 Phillipson, The International Law of the Greeks 
and Romans, II., ch, 27; Vinogradoff, Historical 


Jurisprudence, I1., p. 154 sqq. ; Dareste, Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, p. 305 sqq.; Partsch, p. 418 sqq. 

5 Witness the innumerable grants of dovNa 
kal dogadela in Greek inscriptions. From the 
third century such grants were lavished on Greek 
sanctuaries. See the inscriptions in Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge, and v. Woess, Das Asylwesen 
Agyptens in der Ptolemderzeit. 

6 I here follow Wilcken against Kougeas. As 
W. points out, the reference to ol crepavira 
dyaves in 1, 18 makes his reading practically 
certain. Moreover, on the photograph published 
by Kavvadias the letters before the lacuna are 
more like TO than TP. 
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four years. Greek federal congresses as a rule took long holidays. In the 
Aetolian Leagues a committee of the Council sat continuously,’ and in the 
second maritime confederacy of Athens the Allies’ Council appears to have 
held a permanent session.? But as a rule there was not sufficient business to 
require the attendance of councillors except at rare intervals.* In selecting 
the iepol aya@ves as the occasion for sessions of parliament Demetrius simply 
followed the example of Philip.‘ 

(ii.) Provision was made for additional emergency sessions, as in Philip’s 
confederacy® and the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues.’ But the restriction of 
these special meetings to war-time (or, rather, to the duration of Demetrius’ 
campaign against Cassander) does not recur elsewhere. 

(iii.) The right of summoning special sessions was vested jointly in the 
Chairmen and Demetrius, or the deputy-general acting in his and his father’s 
name.’ Similarly in the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues extraordinary 
assemblies were convoked by the joint writ of the orparnyos and the Com- 
mittee of Chairmen.? In point of fact, the decision would no doubt rest 
solely with Demetrius or his agent, just as in Philip’s League it was Philip, 
Alexander, or Antipater who convened the emergency meetings. Though 
our text does not mention it, we may confidently assume that Demetrius had 
been elected federal orparnyos for the war against Cassander, and that it was 
in this capacity that he convoked the cuvvédprov. 


IV. DURATION OF SESSIONS. 


Ll. 14-15: [ov]vedpevew 5¢ omocas av jpépas of mpdedpor tod asuvedpiou 
TapayyéAAwa| tv |. 

The only other known instance of a ruling as to the duration of federal 
sessions occurs in the Achaean League, which limited its ovy«Anrot to three 
days."° Apparently Demetrius encouraged loquacity, and the Achaeans 
disapproved of it. But the Achaean ovyxAntos was an éxxAnoia, convened at 
short notice, and quite unfitted for prolonged debate; Demetrius’ cuvvédpiov 
was relatively compact,"! and pro tanto capable of fuller discussion. 





em ee 





1 The dwoxdnrol (Swoboda, pp. 361-2). 

2 Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy, 
p. 22 and n. 7. 

3 Contrast the fSovdj at Athens, which sat 
permanently, but got hopelessly congested. 
[Xenophon], 'A@nvaiwv IoXcreia, ch. 3, 
§§ 2-5. 

4 Kaerst, Rheinisches Museum, 1897, p. 526 sqq. 

5 Kaerst, loc. cit. 

6 Swoboda, pp. 357, 388-394. 

7 Presumably the governor of Corinth, as 
Wilcken (p. 145) suggests. 


8 Swoboda, pp, 366, 404. 

9 Diodorus, 16. 89. 3; 17. 4.9; 17. 73. 5. 

10 Polybius, 29. 24. 10; Livy, 32. Ig. 6. 

11 Demetrius’ parliament probably had fewer 
M.P.s than that of Philip’s more extensive 
federation. In Philip’s cvvédpov the whole of 
Thessaly had only ten representatives (DS.* 
260b ; Wilhelm, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akade- 
mie, philosophisch-historische Klasse, pt. 6, p. 1 
sqq.). Its total membership, therefore, was 
probably not far over one hundred. 
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V. PLACE OF SESSIONS. 


Ll. 15-18: ras 5€ cuvddous yiverOat tod cuvedpiov, é[ws] péev av 6 Kowvos 
morewos Av[ OL, o]b av of mpoedpor nal 0 Bacireds 4} 6 i[r]o Tov Bactdéwv 
amodederypevos aotplat|nyds tmapayyédAAnt, Grav 8 1 eipyvn yév[ntac], od adv 
ot orepavitat ayaves a[y]ovTat. 

It is notoriously difficult to select a federal capital without arousing the 
mutual jealousies of the constituent states. In spite of this risk most Greek 
leagues took the obvious course of establishing their headquarters in the 
natural capital of their territory. But several of the chief confederacies evaded 
the risk by taking refuge in nomadism, an expedient which was rendered 
practicable by the absence of an extensive federal executive and of a com- 
plicated system of bureaux. Thus the Amphictyonic League oscillated 
between Thermopylae and Delphi, the Aetolian League between Thermon and 
various other towns, and in its later days the Council of the Achaean League 
peregrinated from city to city.2, Demetrius’ parliament, like Philip’s, followed 
the athletic stars of Greece to all the four venues of the great national games. 
No better choice of site could have been made. At Olympia and Delphi, 
at the Isthmus and Nemea, the genius loci fostered the pan-Hellenic and 
smothered the particularist spirit; and the lure of the games was an induce- 
ment to M.P.s to attend in force.* For a like reason the orator Lysias had 
gone to Olympia to launch his crusade against Dionysius, and Jason of 
Pherae had selected the Pythia as the occasion for proclaiming the reunion of 
Greece against Persia. 

A fortiort the special sessions of the perambulating parliaments were 
ordained to be movable feasts.4 But in point of fact all the special sessions 
of Philip’s League were held at Corinth,5 and presumably Demetrius’ 


parliament, had it lived sufficiently long, would have gravitated to the same 
centre. 


VI. POWERS OF THE cuvédpiov. QUORUMS. 


L]. 18-21: ra d€ d0favta rots ocuvéd|p lous [xvpia] eivar. ypnuarilovrwoar 
dé bmlép] Ausov yivopevar, av 8 éXarrovs cvvédO[wour), wn Xpnuatifew. epi 
dé ra[v év] tat cuvedpias So€dvrwr ph ébéot[w Tais] rodcow evOdvas AapBavew 
[wap]a Tov atTooTeAXOpEevary svvédpa v |. 

Here we stand at the crux of the federal problem. Is your federal 
parliament to be a sovereign body, with powers of issuing binding decrees, or 
is it merely to formulate opinions ad referendum ?® Greek federations, with 


1 E.g. the Athenian confederacies at Athens ; 3 It has been suggested that on a certain day 
Antigonus’ Kowdy rév Nnowrdv at Delos; the in June the House of Commons should sit at 
Boeotian League at Thebes; the Kowdy ray Epsom. 

Gecodd\wy at Larisa; the Arcadian League at 4 This arrangement also obtained in the 
Megalopolis. (The famous meeting of the Arca- Aetolian and Achaean Leagues. 
dians at Tegea in 363 was a very special case.) & Kaerst, p. 530. 

2 Swoboda, pp. 356-7, 392-3. Cf. also the 6 As in the United Provinces of the Nether- 
Concilium Asiae under the Roman Empire, which lands, and in Switzerland before 1848. 
met in turn at all the chief cities of the province. 
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scarcely an exception,! adopted the former solution, thus depriving the 
constituent states of their full sovereignty. This is perhaps the best proof 
that the Greeks as a whole eventually lost faith in the independent city-state. 

In Demetrius’ constitution not only was the sovereignty of the federal 
parliament asserted in general terms, but attempts to nullify it in practice by 
converting federal M.P.s into mere spokesmen of the local parliament were 
expressly forbidden.? 

The danger of the parliamentary dog being wagged by a masterful tail 
was familiar to Greek statesmen. In some federations attempts were made to 
stabilise the dog by making him bulky; in other words, the total membership 
of the Council was fixed at a high figure—say, 500 or over—so as to prevent 
its domination by small cliques.2 In Greek city-states the same result was 
sometimes achieved by prescribing a quorum—e.g. at Athens for purposes of 
ostracism. This was also Demetrius’ expedient. His ratio, one-half of the 
whole House, is the most usual in modern federations.° 


VII. THE CHAIRMEN. METHOD OF APPOINTMENT. 


Ll. 21-3: mpoédpous Sé eivas mévte ex Tav a[vyl|édpwr, ot dv Naxwour, Stav 
6 Tore os pry evdn|ut.® amoxrAnpotcOwaarv 8 évols py Wreiolus €& EOvous 7 
TONEWS. 

In vesting the presidency of the ovvédpcov in a board Demetrius was 
following the ordinary Greek custom.’ The name ‘poedpor’ he borrowed 
from Athens.® Another loan from this quarter was the use of sortition: other 
Greek federations elected their chairmen® or made their chief executive 
magistrates preside ex officio. For each particular session we may presume 
that a single ém:ordrns was drawn by lot, as in Athens, but the inscription is 


reticent on this point.” 


5 So in U.S.A., Germany and Switzerland. 
In Australia it is one-third. 

6 I here follow Kougeas, whose restoration fits 
the context perfectly. 

7 Swoboda, pp. 13e-1; Cardinali, I/ vegno di 
Pergamo, pp. 262-3. 

8 Tarn, p. 203. mpéedpo also occur in the 
Athenian colonies of Imbros (J.G. XII. 8. 45) 
and Samothrace (/.G. XII. 8.159). Among non- 
Attic states they appear to be confined to Stym- 
phalus (/.G. V. 2. 357), Aegiale (J.G. XII. 7. 515), 
and Magnesia-on-Maeander (Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia, passim). In J.G. XI. 2. 15,1. 21, we read 
of mpsedpx in Aetolia; but ‘dzoxAnrol,’ not 
‘apbedpo,” was the official name of the Aetolian 
chairmen. 

9 E.g. the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. 

10 E.g. the Boeotian, Thessalian, and Arcadian 
Leagues. In modern federal parliaments elec- 
tive and official chairmen divide the field almost 
equally. 

11 Wilcken (p. 145) suggests that Demetrius 
was the émwrdrys. But 1. 36 of the inscription 
suggests that he or his agent only took the chair 
in war-time. 


1 The only clear instance to the contrary is 
the Amphictyonic League. For the Boeotian 
League, see the opposite arguments of Walker 
(Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, pp. 140-1) and Bonner 
(Classical Philology, 1915, p. 381 sqq.). Antigonus 
Doson’s pan- Hellenic League is probably another 
Case in point, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
(Polybius, V. 105. 2, seemingly contradicts 
IV. 26. 2 and IV, 30. 2.) 

2 Modern instances of nobbled cvvédpa are the 
Bundesrat of the late German monarchy and the 
League of Nations Council. 

3 Six hundred and sixty in the Boeotian League 
(Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, col, 12). The numbers in 
the Achaean and Aetolian oivoda were probably 
large (Swoboda, pp. 360, 390-1). In the Achaean 
League of Aratus’ day, as Freeman aptly re- 
marked, power nevertheless was concentrated 
in the hands of the richer members, who had 
more leisure to attend. 

4 For other instances in Greece, see Swoboda, 
p. 118, n. 4. The most detailed of ancient 
quorum prescriptions are contained in the Lex 
Coloniae Iuliae Genetivae. 
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The constituent units of the league, as appears from this paragraph, 
contained €@vy—1.e. groups of cities or villages as well as single cities. The 
usual rule among the leading Greek federations was to admit only single 
cities.. The Aetolians and Achaeans dissolved the cantonal associations 
within their territory,” and the Arcadian federalists effected forcible cvvocxiopot 
of villagers. But €@vn, not wodews, were the units of the early Kowov trav 
®ccoarwv, the Amphictyonic League, and the Kowdov trav 'Hrepwrav. In a 
large pan-Hellenic federation county constituencies were indeed more con- 
venient than boroughs, and Antigonus Doson’s pan-Hellenic League was 
entirely made up of such. The League of Demetrius, like that of Philip, 
effected a compromise between two opposite systems by including both 
territorial and municipal states among its constituents. In taking this course 
it simply followed the line of least resistance, neither making new con- 
stituencies nor breaking old ones.* 

The proviso that no constituent was to have more than one zrpoedpos on a 
board of five proves that some constituents sent more than one member to the 
cvvédpiov, and suggests that representation was in proportion to population. 
On the difficult issue of equal v. proportional representation of constituent 
states modern federations have usually compromised by instituting two 
representative chambers, one on each pattern. On Greek federal councils a 
rough apportionment of seats in proportion to population appears to have 
been the general rule.© In Philip’s League the number of delegates per 
state varied from one to ten.” Presumably Demetrius here again followed 
Philip. 

Did each representative possess a separate vote, or each constituent state 
one corporate vote? This point must remain doubtful; but the analogy of 
other leagues suggests the latter alternative.® 


VIII. DuTIES OF THE CHAIRMEN. 

Ll. 23-8: rov[ tous 5é cuva)yayeiv te tovs ovvédpous x[al tods] ypappareis 
amd tod Kowlovd apyxeiov? Kai rods] banpétas, xal mpotiOévae mepi d[v xp7 
Bov|r\evecOa «lai ta] do€[avta trapadidovar] trois ypayparedor Kai avrtovs 
[yew av]tiypopa [ceonulacp[éva+ nal tas yvopuas mdloas cicdyew Kal ém- 


1 E.g. in the Delian Confederacy, which num- 
bered at least 290 constituents. In the Boeotian 
League the smaller towns were attributed as 
cuvredeis to the larger ones. 

2 Swoboda, Klio, 1912, pp. 20-22. 

3 Some cantons of S.W. Arcadia receive 
separate mention in DS.*183. But all of them 
were eventually incorporated by Megalopolis. 

4 In fr. 38, 1. 21, the Achaeans figure as a 
corporate é@vos. Probably all the Central Greek 
€6vn of Philip’s League, as enumerated in 
DS.* 260, recurred in Demetrius’ federation, and 
no doubt Antigonus’ Kowédv trav Nnowr7év appeared 
asone unit. Wilhelm (/oc. cit.) suggests that in 
Philip’s League small constituents were grouped 


together ad hoc, But in such case one would not 
expect such microscopic states as the O/rato and 
the ’Aypato to have separate representation. 

5 So in U.S.A., Switzerland, and Australia. 

6 E.g. among the Arcadians, Achaeans, and 
Aetolians, In the Boeotian League each of the 
constituencies returned the same number of 
members. 

7 DS. 26ob. 

8 isoyndla was the rule in the Delian Con- 
federacy, the Amphictyonic League, and in the 
éxxAnola of other leagues; probably also the 
Achaean League’s Council (Swoboda, p. 398). 
In the Kowédy rév Gecodd\wv voting was by indi- 
viduals (J.G. IX. 2, 261). 
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peretobar tlod réyery] 7 x[pnwarilfew ely nkoopewr Kal cvdAdaB]ovtas ? Tov 
ataxtouvta Enusovv.* 

In addition to the usual duties of chairmen, the ovvedpor are here charged 
with two special tasks—the keeping of records and the punishment of 
disturbers. The second of these attributes requires little explanation. In the 
absence of a federal court of law (see below) either the ovvédpiov must burden 
itself with petty jurisdiction or it must confer the zus multae upon its chairmen.? 
The merging of the Speaker into the Master of the Rolls is difficult to 
explain except on M. Kougeas’ supposition that the ypappareis were not 
wholly to be trusted. 

Two further secretarial details require our notice: (i.) The plural ypap- 
pareis is unusual,® especially as the menials in the secretarial bureau receive 
separate mention (tovs imnpéras). Presumably ypaypareis includes the head- 
clerk, who usually figures in documents as o ypapparevs, and his chief 
assistant, who is occasionally inscribed alongside his chief (i71roypayparevs or 
(ii.) Why were the copies of the mpodepa sealed up? Not 
because the mpoédpoc were untrustworthy, but because they travelled about, 
and thus exposed themselves and their belongings to special risks. Documents 


which went from place to place were usually secured with a seal.° 
The ypappareis, to judge by the practice of other Greek leagues, were 


regular federal officials, perhaps the only regular functionaries. 


was presumably at Corinth.® 


Their bureau 


IX. THE INITIATION OF MOTIONS. 
Ll. 28-32: [ot 5é rt eiony|n<coa>>cbar Bl ovAcpevor Tepi TaV] cUphEepovTwY 


a 


tois Bacievow Kali tots “EXAnat|py, 7 


> / e e / / 
eloay|yetAai Tivas ws U|TrevavTia TpaT- 


Tovtas Tois cuppdlyots yy] mevOopéer[ovs tois owns Sedoypélvots, Addo Te 
Xpnpaticas tois asuvédpots, atroypapécOw[ cap eis Tovs mpoédpouvs]. ot dé mport- 


Gérwoayv eis Tovs cul védpov]s. 


1 I here follow Kougeas in the main. dvzl- 
ypopa recurs in Inschy. v. Magnesia, 67, |. 5, and 
in 1.G. XII. 3. 248, 1. 22 (following upon dyzi- 
-ypada in |, 3). 

In ll. 25-6 Wilcken reads wepi Gv av Boveder Oat 
Kowy 56&y avrois re Kal Trois ypauparetor. Such 
dual control of the agenda paper is attested for 
the Roman era, e.g. at Ephesus (DS.* 742) and 
in Thessaly (J.G. IX. 1. 261, 1. 11), but seems out 
of keeping with earlier Greek practice. 

In l. 24 Kougeas reads dvo ypayyareis. But 
the lacuna will take rovs without overcrowding. 
dpxeia (government offices or, more specially, 
archives) are mentioned at Aegiale (J.G. XII. 
7. 396, 399, 478), Arcesine (ib. 53), Epidaurus 
Limera (J.G. V. 1. 931), Laodiceia (Imschr. v. 
Magn. 59), Magnesia (ib. 293, 304), Messene 
(J.G. V. 1. 1432), Miletus (Kawerau u. Rehm, 
Das Delphinion, Nos. 143, 146, 149), Minoa 
(7.G. XII. 7. 240), Pergamum (Inschriften v. Per- 
gamon, 18, 1. 9), Pheneus (J.G. V. I. 30), Sparta 
(ib, 18), Thessaly (J.G. IX. 2. 1099). [Also at 


Lebedus and Teos (DS.? 344, 1. 34); at Hiera- 
pytna, Priansus and Lyttus (Michel, Recueil 16, 
1. 34; 29, 1. 4).] 

2 This right was also exercised by the rpurdveis 
at Ptolemais (Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci In- 
scriptiones, 48) and by the edxocouo of the Io- 
bacchae at Athens (DS.? rrog, 1. 65 sqq.). 

3 The formula ‘6 ypauuare’s’ is almost uni- 
versal (Kougeas, ad loc. ; Schénfelder, Die stdd- 
tischen und Bundesbeamten des griechischen Fest- 
landes, pp. 143-5). 

47.G. WV. 1. 48 and 115, VII. 21 and 1806, 
XII. 1. 49 and 50, XII. 5. 733, XIV. 209; 
Dittenb. O.G.I. 511 ; Kawerau-Rehm, No. 147. 
For the multiplicity of ypaymare?s at Athens, see 
Brillant, Les Secrétaives athéniens, 

5 DS.3 344, 588, 952; Dittenb. O.G.J. 229, 234, 
315; JI.G. Il. 443, 551; VII. 1. 2711; XII. 
I. 599, 653; XII. 2. 823, 830, 840; XII. 3. 323; 
XII. 7. 32, 228. 

6 Wilcken, p. 143. 
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This paragraph shows that the initiative in bringing forward business 
was not confined to Demetrius or the mpdedpor; and the absence of any 
explicit mention of cvvedpo. makes it probable that not these alone, but also 
private citizens, could get matters put on the agenda paper. Herein our 
constitution reflects the general Greek usage in pre-Roman times, which 
accorded mpocodos mpos tv BovAnv to citizens having suggestions on matters 
of policy, and encouraged the common informer as a watchdog of the 
constitution.’ 

Another feature which Demetrius’ constitution had in common with the 
generality of Greek states was the attribution of judicial powers in criminal 
cases to the Council. Even in city states like Athens, which was liberally 
equipped with law courts, the BovA7 always retained a co-ordinate jurisdiction.® 
In the federations, where judicial organs always remained rudimentary, the 
Councils were frequently vested with the right of trying offences against the 
federal laws. In asubsequent fragmentary part of our inscription the cvvedpou 
are shown to have had power to inflict both monetary and capital punishments.° 

The formula rots Bacitkedow nai trois “EXXAnow, which reproduces the 
phraseology of Philip’s and Alexander’s League,® indicates that Demetrius 
and Antigonus, like Philip and Alexander, were not, strictly speaking, members 
of the pan-Hellenic League, but allied powers.’ 


X. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHAIRMEN. 
Ll. 32-5: bmevOdvouls 5¢ mavrav eivat trois] mpoédpovs mavtwv av adv 
mpatwow: tas Sé [ypladas S60Tw Kat’ aldta@v o Bovropevos mpos] Tods peta 
TovTovs atokAnpwlhévtas mpoédpous [ovro: 5é€ Tas ypadas ? eica|yérwoay eis 
tous auvédpous [ély tHe mowrne é| riyt |voper| ne Kowne cvvddar}. 

Responsibility of officials was a fundamental principle of Greek democra- 
cies,® and was probably enforced in all the federations. The facilities afforded 
to private citizens to lodge complaints suggests that the ev@uvva was not 
intended to be a mere formality,” 


1 Wilcken, p. 144; Swoboda, Hermes, 1922, For modern instances cf. the Senate of U.S.A. 





P- 534- 

2 Full references are given in Swoboda, 
Griechische Volksbeschlisse, chs. 7-9; and Car- 
dinali, I/ rvegno di Pergamo, pp. 255-262. 

At Miletus, as in Demetrius’ League, such 
proposals had to be made in writing (Abhand- 
lungen dey Berliner Akademie, 1911, p. 68 
sqq.). 

For the common informer, cf. Michel, Recueil 16, 
l. 47. 

3 On the judicial functions of the BovA%, see 
Aristotle, 'A@nvaiwv Torela, ch. 45; and Cloché, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1920, p. 1 sqq. For 
other wéXers cf. Swoboda, pp. 134-5. 

4 E.g. in the Arcadian League (Swoboda, 
p. 224), the Aetolian League (ib., pp. 360-1), the 
Achaean League (ib., p. 397), and Philip’s League 
(Aeschines, III. 160; DS.3 283, 1. 11). The 
case of the Second Athenian Confederacy is not 
quite clear (see Marshall, pp. 35-7). 


and of France. 

5 Fr, a 21: dworeicom ; a 28: dvacpeioOa. 

6 Cf. the formula 'Adé~avdpos Didlwrrov xal ol 
"Eddnves (Plutarch, Alexander, ch. 16). 

7 Cf. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, I., 
p. 279; Wilcken, Sitzungsberichte dey Miinchener 
Akademie, philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1917, 
pt. 10, p. 27. 

Except that their functions were military and 
not judicial, the position of the kings in reference 
to the confederates recalls that of the mediaeval 
Italian podesta. 

® Herodotus, III. 80; Aeschines, III. 22. 
Swoboda (p. 49) hardly succeeds in proving the 
same of oligarchies. 

® Certainly in the Boeotian and Achaean 
Leagues (Swoboda, pp. 281, 402-3), 

10 The same rule obtained at Athens ('A@. 
IIoX. 48, § 4). It may have been common to all 
Greek democracies. 
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XI. THE CHAIRMAN IN WAR-TIME. 

L. 36: éws <d"> ay o Kowwds Trorepos AvO[ Ht), mpoedpever [Tov io Tov 
Baoulréwv tayOévra (?) |. 

The exact wording of the text cannot here be ascertained. But so much 
seems clear—that the chairmanship of war-time meetings was vested solely in 
the king’s deputy. Neither Demetrius himself nor the mpoedpor, who receive 
mention in Il. 13-17 in connexion with the summoning of war-time sessions, 
appear in this paragraph. The absence of the mpdedpor is the more remark- 
able in that Demetrius’ deputy was not liable to e#@uva, and the conferment 
of presidential powers upon him alone was a big step towards irresponsible 
government. But it is not unlikely that Demetrius was here following a 
precedent set by Philip;! and in any case his deputy wielded his dangerous 
powers ‘ for duration’ only. 


XII. PUNISHMENT OF DEFAULTERS. 

LI. 36-43: [av] dé res odes oy atrocre| itAnt x |ata ras [ovvOnKxa]s cvvédpous 
[eis ras Kowas]| cuvodous, atmoTivérw [xal’ Exac]|tov tav [ovvédpwv 8]v0 éxaorns 
tls jyépas Spaxpas] éws dv SiarvOa@ouw oft cvvljedpoar, dv yn tils tiv eplav 
voonaas éFouoontas [avtixa (?)|. Kal dv ris mods [un alrooteiAne Thy Siva 
7 |v TeTaypevnv, [iy av o nyeuov tralpayyéAdAn, |arotiw |érw Exdotns Hpépas 
[xata| tov imméa Hyuluvaiov, Kalra dé toly omditnv] eixoot Spaxypds, Kata 
[dé Worolv déxa Spaxypals, cal xara tolv vavTnv tévte (?) d|payuds, ws av 
[eF€AOne 0] ypovos THs oTpalreias mac Tols Gddots “EAAHow]. 

The executive organs of Demetrius’ League were even more rudimentary 
than those of Greek federations in general. It appears to have had no 
regular officials other than the ypayupareis, and it could only borrow Demetrius’ 
services on emergencies. The carrying out of federal decrees therefore 
devolved upon the executives of the constituent cities. As we have already 
seen (ll. 10-11), the local magistrates issued Habeas Corpus writs on its 
behalf; this paragraph shows that they also enforced conscription acts and 
whipped in the M.P.s. According to a common Greek practice, remissness 
on the part of the magistrates was punishable by fines,® and although our 
document does not mention this point, failure to pay the fines would no doubt 
have brought on a federal execution.‘ 


1 Diod. 16. 89. Similar powers were vested of the Delian Confederacy. 





in the orparnyol of Pergamum, who were royal 
nominees (Cardinali, p. 231 sqq.). On the other 
hand, at Aegina the Attalids were content to 
give their governor a mere power of veto (Ditt. 
0.G.I. 329, |. 53). 

In DS.3 390 the vnaiapxos of Ptolemy II. brings 
a matter before the Kowdv trav Nynowrdv. But 
he does so by didypayuua, and the subsequent dis- 
cussion is in the hands of another official. Pre- 
sumably the vyglapxos did not preside. 

2 The only clear instances of federal officers 
resident in the constituent towns are the dpyovres 


3 Aristotle, Politics, II. 12, 1274b. For fines 
in other federations cf. Hellen. Oxyrh., col. 12 
(Boeotia); Gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, 5043; and 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1889, p. 48 
(Cretan towns in Antigonus Doson’s League), 

For other instances of é&wuocla, see Wilhelm, 
Osterreichische Jahreshefte, 1909, pp. 139-141. 

* This procedure was actually provided for in 
Philip’s League ([Dem.] 17, § 6). Instances of 
actual executions in Greek federations are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, 
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Two points of detail here require notice : 

(i.) No mention is made in this clause of €6vn. Presumably the several 
communities within each €@vos were made responsible.’ 

(ii.) The imposition of fines upon M.P.s who could not offer a good 
excuse for absence from duty was a recognised device of Greek statecraft. 
The scale of the penalty prescribed seems absurdly low, for the rate was only 
one-tenth of that which was set forth for common hoplite soldiers; and in 
view of the relatively infrequent incidence of parliamentary duty it would 


have been equitable to impose specially severe fines upon M.P.s. 


But it is in 


keeping with the other known scales for deputies.” 


XIII. MiscELLANEOUS. 
The final portion of our inscription cannot be restored in full, but its 
fragments raise some further points of interest : 


. Tpéepew ... 


PGi Ft « » 


This clearly refers to the subsistence of an expeditionary force. 


Was this 


subsistence provided by the federation or by the states which supplied the 


contingents ? 


The practice of other Greek leagues,? and the mention of 


eicpopai further down (8 1. 11), suggests that the levying power—i.e. the 


federation—found the victuals. 
(il.) al. 22:. 


. . [Oa|Aatra Kabapa ju. 


The naval conscriptions of Philip and Alexander* seem to have been 


mainly intended for Ja grande guerre. 


recent victory at Salamis, no serious naval war was in sight. 
of the seas’ in this clause can only refer to pirates. 


But in 303-2 B.c., thanks to Demetrius’ 


The ‘ clearing 
The suppression of 


piracy, as M. Kougeas aptly observes, was an object of the first projected 


pan-Hellenic League,° and it was also kept in view by Philip.® 


In the post- 


Alexandrine period the seas sorely required a pan-Hellenic broom.’ 


fe.) Bh. BBs « « « 


etogopal yivwr| tar}. 


This suffices to prove that Demetrius’ League had a federal chest, and 


that this chest was supplied by emergency taxation.® 


In spite of the practical 


disadvantages of irregular levies, Greek federations preferred to muddle 
through with these rather than risk the resentment evoked by an annual 
dopos, as the Athenians had done in their first maritime league.® 


1 Wilcken, p. 141. 

2 The penalty in the fifth-century Boeotian 
League was one drachma (Hellen, Oxyrh., col. 12). 
Allowing for the altered value of money, this 
tallies with the two drachmae of our document. 

3 E.g. the maritime confederacies of Athens ; 
the Peloponnesian and Achaean Leagues, DS.$ 
421 (treaty between Aetolia and Achaea, ¢. 272 
B.c.) furnishes an instance to thecontrary. The 
fragment of an inscription published by Wilhelm 
(p. 44) is too scanty to permit any sure inference 
in regard to Philip’s League. 

4 Plutarch, Phocion, ch. 16; DS.3 283. 

5 Plutarch, Pericles, ch. 17. 

6 [Dem.] 17, §§ 19-20. 


7 On the evils of piracy, especially in the third 
and second centuries, see Professor Ormerod 
in Liverpool Annals, vol. 8, pp. 105-124; also 
DS? 581-2; 1.G. Il. 5. 141 and 591b, XII. 3. 1206 
and 1291, XII. 5. 663 and 860. 

8 The elcgopai of which Ptolemy II. relieved 
the Nyowra (DS.* 390) were probably imposed 
by Demetrius, but only after the collapse of his 
pan-Hellenic League. 

® E.g. the Peloponnesian League (J.G. V. 1.1), 
the Boeotian League (Hellen. Oxyrh., col. 12), 
Philip’s League (Griechische Dialekt- Inschriften, 
304a). Of modern federations, Australia and 
U.S.A, have the right of almost unlimited taxa- 
tion, 
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(iv.) a1. 23: [sod]eretaus 5€ yppoOa [rats matpioss]. 
95 27:3 pwnd’ emi vewteps[ opuar). 

The reading tais warpiots seems fairly certain. 1 matpios todTeia was 
a popular cry of the time.’ It had been exploited in recent years by 
Polyperchon,”? and was used by Demetrius himself in his campaign against 
Cassander’s oligarchies.* 

The words p78’ émi vewrepioue indicate that Demetrius’ confederates, 
once provided with their marpios moduteia, were required not to tamper with 
it. The same condition was imposed by Athens upon some of the members 
of her second maritime league,* and by Philip upon all of his confederates.® 
It was good policy on Demetrius’ part to renew this stipulation, because the 
vewtepiopot effected by Alexander and Antipater in contravention of Philip’s 
constitution had caused much discontent in Greece. 

We may take it for granted that our inscription must also have contained 
the inevitable guarantee of éAevGepia Kali adtovoyia. This was part of the 
common form of federal constitutions,’ and Demetrius himself posed as a 
champion of Greek liberty against Cassander.® 

(v.) B ll. 15-17: av te BovrAwvrae . 
érravop0w| catwoayr |. 

The word érravop$wcatwoayv has an ominous ring, for the revision of the 
constitutions of Greek states was one of the means by which Alexander 
curtailed the liberties of the Greek states. But, taken as a whole, the above 
expressions seem rather to refer to a voluntary revision of the federal con- 
stitution on the initiative of the federal parliament,’ though Demetrius no 
doubt would reserve for himself the power to veto the amendments.!! 

(vi.) B ll. 23-35. 

The remainder of the inscription contains the oath of allegiance to the 
new constitution, which Wilcken has fully restored on the pattern of the oath 
tendered to Philip’s confederates,’* and directions for the exhibition of the 
text at various points in the league’s territory. It raises no points of special 
constitutional interest. 


. TOV ouphepovTov . ovToL 


CoNCLUSION.— Demetrius’ constitution, as might be expected, followed in 
many respects the usual practice of Greek federations. Its borrowings from 


(Sicyon), 364 (Ephesus) ; Ditt.O.G.J. 8 (Eresus). 

7 E.g. in the Second Athenian Confederacy 
(DS.* 147); in Philip's League ([ Dem, 17, § 8]) ; 
in Antigonus Doson’s League (Polyb. 4. 25. 7). 

8 Diod. 20, 102-3. 

9 DS.* 283 (Chios), and especially DS.3 306 
(Tegea). 

10 For similar voluntary revisions, cf. DS.3 581, 
l. 86; Michel, Recueil 16, 1. 75; 28, 1. 43; I.G. 


1 DS.* 390 (grant by Ptolemy II. to the 
Nyowra); DS.* 222 (petition of the Ionian 
League to Antiochus I.); Polyb. IV. 25. 7 (grant 
by Antigonus Doson). 

2 Diod. 18. 56. 

3 DS.4 323: Eretria receives back rods rrarplous 
véuous (¢. 308 B.C.). 

4 Plutarch, Demetrius, ch. 10; Diodorus, 20, 46: 
Athens recovers rhy mdrpiov woditelav (307 B.C.) ; 


DS.* 173, 1. 63. IX, 1. 98. 
5 [Dem.] 17, 8§ 15-16; DS.* 260a. 11 Cf. the procedure of Antigonus I. at Teos 
6 [Dem.] 17, § 16; Diod. 18. 55. For the (DS.3 344). 

unsettlement caused by vewrepiopol, cf. DS.* 317 12 DS.* 260a. 
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Athens are of slight importance. On the other hand, it shows so much 
resemblance with the known provisions of Philip’s League as to confirm 
Plutarch’s statement that his federation was a renewal of Philip’s.? 

The most peculiar feature in the new document is the difference in peace- 
time and war-time arrangements for the parliamentary sessions. This dis- 
tinction recalls the ‘ permanent’ and ‘ provisional’ constitutions of the Four 
Hundred, and sets one wondering whether the peace-time arrangements were 
mere window-dressing, and the war-time regulations, which conferred dan- 
gerously large powers upon Demetrius, were really intended by him to be 
a ‘permanent provisorium.’2 The fact that he utilized his war-time authority 
to raise 25,000 Greek recruits* and send them as elephant-fodder to Ipsus 
adds strength to our suspicions. But prima facie at least the peace-time 
constitution was a liberal one. Had Demetrius won at Ipsus it is at least 
possible that he would have conferred upon the Greeks a successful federal 


government. 
M. Cary. 


A MS. OF TERENCE IN THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 


In his recently published book on Early Latin Verse Professor Lindsay says 
(p. 4): ‘The MSS. of Terence have not yet been all collated; at least, collations 
have not yet been published. And for a critical edition there is as yet nothing better 
than Umpfenbach’s (shall we say ?) pre-scientific volume . . .’(cf. p. 225). I therefore 
thought it not out of place to give an account (not a collation) of the better of two 
MSS. recently acquired by the Cambridge University Library. My attention was 
drawn to it by my father, Dr. Postgate, who had noted its reading of exclusts in 
Eun. 98 (which none of Umpfenbach’s MSS. read, but Donatus confirms), and he 
has helped me with the preparation of this paper. I have also to thank Mr. Sayle 
for allowing me to quote the official description of the MS. 

This MS. (Add. 3109 G in the University Library) I shall call Cam I., and the 
official description of it is as follows: 

Latin: saec. XV. (Flemish or German origin). Vellum 178x116mm. 2+119 
leaves. Single column, twenty-eight lines to the page. Beautifully written in black 
ink with rubrication. Initials in blue with red tendrils; no headlines nor foliation— 
both added in a later hand. A few late marginal notes. Bound in red morocco, 
with gold tooling and brown lettering. Presented to Alexander Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, by John Gordon, June 30, 1755. Contents: Two leaves containing 
(1) names of plays and an elegiac couplet, (2) dedicatory inscription, (3) blank, 
(4) four Latin verses. Andria, with Arg. and Prol. fol. 1, Eunuchus fol. 25, 
Heauton timorumenos fol. 45, Adelphoe 62b, Hecyva 79, Phormio 93b. Terentt wita 110, 
Argumenta 111-11g9b. Collation aa*, a-p®, last leaf (blank) gone. Bought at the 
Auchinleck sale (Sotheby’s), June 26, 1893. 
corinth ‘péxpe av 6 mwpds Kdocavipovy xaradvé7 


wéodepos' (Diod. 20. 103. 4). 
3 Diod. 20. 110, 6. 


1 Demetrius, ch. 25. 
2 ’AQ. IloX., chs, 30-31. We may regard in a 
similar light Demetrius’ occupation of Acro- 
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This account may be amplified. Schenkl' dates it s. XIV. ex). Rubrication is 
used for didascaliae, speakers (the extius suppositicius of the Andria has no indication 
of speakers), participants in the scene and other purposes. The didascalia of the 
Andna and the argument of the Eumuchus are missing, and the didascalia of the 
Adelphoe has got displaced to before Act1. On 1a before the Argument to the Andnia 
are the six lines of the epigram on Terence [Anth. Lat. (Teubner, 1894) 487c] (quid 
fingat in v. 5). The scholia at the end, 110-119b, are of Schlee’s? third and latest 
class, consisting of a Life, outlines of the plays, and a few notes, mainly on the 
didascaliae. The writing is ugly and clumsy in the beginning, but improves after 
the Andna. Capital letters (with a trace of yellow in them) are used haphazard, 
frequently at the beginning of Terentian lines, but the MS. is written continuously, 
and the use of capitals is uncertain. 

I have collated the MS. carefully for the Heauton. and the Hecyra, and for the first 
two hundred lines of the other plays, cursorily for the rest, using Tyrrell’s text 
(Oxford) as a basis, The critical notes are taken from Umpfenbach’s edition of 
1870, which is not always trustworthy, and his names are used for the MSS.*°_ I have 
also used Dziatzko’s edition (1884). Donatus and Eugraphius are quoted from the 
Teubner text of Wessner (1902-8). 

This MS. clearly belongs to the family whose consensus is indicated by Tyrrell 
as 2—that is, of all known MSS. of Terence except A. There are a few agreements 
with A against 2, and of those I give the following: 

And. 933, quiduis [2 quid ais]; And. 975, secundis [secundis rebus] ; Heaut. 543, 
hic denuo [hinc denuo]; Ad. 309, loquitur [loquatur]; Hec. 555, consuisset 
[consuesset |]. 

The family of 2 is subdivided by Dziatzko into two groups, y, consisting of 
BCEFP, and 4, consisting of DGV. Two of the y group, E and F, have consider- 
able affinity with 6. In this MS. the order of the plays is that of y, and in the later 
plays, and towards the end of plays, the tendency to agree with y is noticeable. 
Most of the variants in either direction are matters of word-order, but there are 
others. It must be borne in mind that, for most of the Hecyva and for portions of 
the other plays, D is sole authority for the 6 group. 

I have selected the following examples of agreement with y: And. 633, et tamen 
res premit denegare (BCP) [den. et t. r. p. (DEG)]; Eun. 14, fraudetur (BCE) 
[frustretur (DGP)]; Eun. 51, perficies [pertendes]; Eun. 1087, uobis praebebo 
(EF P) [uobis propino]; Heaut. Arg. 8, (sub. ras.) fictum (CFP) [factum] ; Heaut. 239, 
longius abesse [longule esse]; Heaut. 573, prohibet facere (BCFP) [f. pr.]; Heaut. 964, 
neque tu egeres (BCEP) [neque eg.]; Ad. 716, nec fabrica illic [neque illic fabrica] ; 
Ad. 967, istac [hac]; Hec. 543, aderit tempus se [aderit se]; Hec. 765, set reprimam 
me [rep. m.]; Phorm. 315, conspectum [aduentum]. 

In the following it agrees with 5: And. 532, obuiam Chremem [obuiam]; 
And. 637, non uerentur illic [illic]; Heaut. 319, mitte ista atque (D mitte ista) 
[mitte]; Heaut. 426, adibo atque adloquar (-quor G) [ibo. adl.]; Ad. 135, unum 
(ADGV) [ullum]; Ad. 140, grauius quicquam dicere [gr. di.]; Hec. arg. 7, reuertit (D) 
[reuenit]; Hec. 25, inde terrendo (D1) [in detertendo]; Hec. 112, uitium maximum 
est (D) [u. e. m.]. Also one may note Eun. 460, non moror (D!1Gp.- EF sup.) [nil 
moror|; Ad. 108, decet (DF*G'VA) [licet]. 

Its source cannot be determined at present. It is true that in the Hecyrva it has 
a marked tendency to follow F, but that is not borne out by the other plays. The 
three chief MSS. that it follows are E, F, and D. Examples of its connexion with 

1 Schenkl, Sitzber. d. k. Ak. in Wien, phil,-hist. 
kl., Vol. 136, V. ii., p. 77, 2479. 

2 Schlee, Scholia Terentiana, ed. Teubner, 1893, 
pp. 163 sqq. 


3 A. Bembinus; B. Basilicanus; C. Vaticanus ; 
D, Victorianus; E, Riccardianus; F, Ambro- 
sianus ; G, Decurtatus; P, Parisinus: V, Frag- 
mentum Vindobonense. 
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F are: Ad. 409, prae gaudio (Schol. Pers. 2. 54) [gaudio]; Hec. 168, huiusce [huius] ; 
Hec. 277, excusatu (F*) [expurgatu]; Hec. 364, ocius [citius]; Hec. 544, nihil cessa- 
uisti eandem esse [eadem esse n. c.]; Hec. 578, assimulas [dissimulas]; Hec. 595, 
meae (Donatus) [mea]; Hec. 792, nullam (man? add nam post n.: F? nam) [nam]. 
Of its connexion with E: And. 614,deme...deme[me... me]. Heaut. didasc. 7, 
praenestinus graeca menandri prima (prima E in marg.) acta secunda modos fecit 
Flaccus Claudii tibiis (duabus add. E) dextris M. Iunio T. Simphronio coss. [Praen. 
modos f. Fl. Cl. acta primo tibiis imparibus deinde duabus dextris graeca est 
Menandri facta 111 M. Iunio Tito Sempronio coss.]; Heaut. 143, exercent [exser- 
cerent|; Phorm. 42, ditioribus [diuitioribus (diutioribus)]. Of its connexion with D: 
And. 754, aha necdum omnia [an tu haec omnia]; And, 811, id (Donatus) [hic]; 
Heaut. 261, dolet monuisse frustra {m. fr. (dolet BE)]; Heaut. 312, adducis (D1) 
[ducis]. Also there may be noticed And. 237, proh deum fidem atque hominum (EG) 
[p. d. (a. h.) f.]; Hec. 65, quemque (AF) [quemquem]; Hec. 246, ex hoc iam scibo 
quid siet (FG) [i. s. e. h. q. s.]. One can hardly say definitely to which MS. it 
belongs: it would seem to be conflated. 

It has variants of its own, apart from mistakes, most of which are transpositions, 
and some have ancient or modern support. Examples are: And. 265, aut de illa 
(Bentley) [aut aliquid de illa]; And. 624, pessimum hominum genus [Eugvaphius and 
Fleckhetsen) ; And. 671, nisi si (Bentley) [man? del si : nisi]; Eun. 98, exclusti (Donatus 
and Faéynus) [exclusit]; Eun. 126, interea loci te cognoui (Donatus) [te i. 1. c.]; 
Eun. 1069, credere ambos (Bentley and Fleckeisen) [a. c.]; Ad. 29, ubi (Sevuwius and 
Donatus) [ibi]; Ad. 36, quibus (Donatus) [et quibus]; Hec. 493, si sanus es satis 
(-s s- in ras., Fleckeisen) (cp. F? sanus si es satis) [si sanus sies]. Also And. 507, huc 
deferrent mox puerum (m. p. h. deferent, Bentley) [puerum deferent huc]; And. 908, 
CH. hic est. SI. men quaeris [CH. hic Simost. CR. men quaeris alii alia]; And. 
ex. sup. 12, amicissime [agissime]; Heaut. 688a, consilium quo modo Clitophoni 
Bacchis detur ; Heaut. 748, tu nescis id quod est [tu nescies quod scies, et alti alia] ; 
Hec. 339, iter [iterum (man?)]; Hec. 442, ueniat maneone [ueniet maneamne]; 
Phorm. 176, lex (Guyet and Bentley ius from F*) [eius]. 

The other MS. (Add. 3024) is of Italian origin, according to Schenkl,* fifteenth 
century, and shows marked affinity to Cam I. It reads in Eun. 98, exclusisti. 
I have collated it for the Heaut. with Tyrrell, but it is not so good. 

Since writing the above I have been able to identify the scholia as the ‘com- 
mentum Brunsianum,’? published with the Codex Halensis by Bruns in 1811. The 
notes are not so full, but there is an argument for the Phormio, and the correct 
explanation of Hecyra. 

P. E. PostGate. 


1 Sitzber. d. hk. Akad. in Wien, phil.-hist. ki., 2 Rand, Class. Phil. IV., 359-389. 


Vol. 136, V. ii., p. 76, No. 2476. 
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ON THE SALLUSTIAN SVASORJAZE—II. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 


V. Tue SEconp SVASORIA AND ITS RELATION TO THE FIRST. 


In the first part of this paper an attempt was made to show by various con- 
siderations that the second Suasoria of cod. Vat. lat. 3864 cannot be the work of 
Sallust. There still remains, however, a final argument which, partly because 
through some mischance it has never been elaborated before and partly because it 
leads to a slightly more definite conclusion than the foregoing, deserves separate and 
fuller statement. The critic whose name is most closely associated with the view 
that these two Suasoriae are not by a single hand is Hellwig; and though his work is 
now generally ignored—to some extent perhaps because he omitted the more con- 
vincing reasons for the theory he was urging—a fresh examination of the evidence 
may suggest that, so long as he is merely combating the assumption of single author- 
ship, Hellwig is on the right lines. After that, unfortunately, he goes completely 
astray: in trying to prove that the second Suwasora is Sallustian and the first an 
inferior imitation, he is wide of the mark. Had he only taken a hint already avail- 
able in Schenkl’s review of Jordan’ and backed the first as authentic, he might have 
saved his successors much controversy. 

The resemblances between the two Suasoriae are obvious even to casual inspec- 
tion. Both begin with remarks on fortuna. Both, soon afterwards, introduce 
Pompeius and Sulla in that order ; the first piece (I. 4, 1 sqq.) as a warning against 
cruelty in success, the second (II. 3 sqq.) by way of dragging in somerather muddled 
abuse of oligarchy. Both divide their subject into two; the first into War and 
Peace (I. 3, 1), the second into Senate and People (II. 5,1). Both have much to say 
about wealth and usury. Both proclaim their brevity (I. 8, 7; II. 13, 8). And 
both end with the immortal gods. Besides this, however, there are some definite 
parallelisms of expression, of which the following is the traditional list : 


I. IT. 


I, I pro uero antea optinebat ; 12, 7 mihi pro uero constat ; 


I, I quae per mortaleis auide cupiun- 1,6 per ceteros mortalis illa res clarior 
tur ; est ; 

I, 2 ut prius defessi sint homines lau- 1, 6 priusdefessi sunt homines laudando 
dando facta tua quam tu laude atque admirando munificentiam 
digna faciundo ; tuam, quam tu in faciundo quae 


gloria digna essent ; 
6, 2 equidem ego (vide 10, 4, and for 
‘equidem’ alone, 2, 1); 
7, 2 uti pleps largitionibus et publico 5, 8 plebs bonis negotiis impedita malum 
frumento corrupta habeat nego- publicum facere desinet ; 
tia sua, quibus ab malo publico 
detineatur ; 
8, g meditata pectore euolwat ; 7,6 multaque in pectore uoluit ; 
8, 10 siue hac seu meliore alia uia perges; 12, 2 si hoc itinere uti decreueris. 


3, 2 equidem ego; 


! Vide Schenkl, p. 672. 
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The reasons adduced by Hellwig for denying that the two Suasoviae can be by a 
single hand are neither cogent nor complete: indeed he spoils a good case by 
presentation so ineffective that what he has to say on this question may, for the 
present at least, be neglected. It will be more profitable to begin with some points 
whereon Hellwig is silent and which are certainly not less important than those to 
which his attention is confined. 

It is curious that in discussions of these Suasortae stress has never been laid on 
the third pair of parallels in the list above—‘ prius defessi sunt homines,’ etc. The 
resemblance is so close as beyond all possibility of doubt to imply a direct con- 
nexion, and the question which must be asked is of what kind this connexion was. 
First of all, is it conceivable, as Péhlmann and Meyer seem ready to believe, that 
Sallust should have included this somewhat elaborate epigram in both of two 
‘ Broschiiren’? Was Sallust so sterile of expression as to work this tag so hard— 
and that too in writing open letters to a man like Caesar? The issue has only 
to be stated for the answer to be clear: it is incredible that Sallust should have been 
guilty of such feeble repetition. Indeed, the only circumstances in which Sallust 
might rationally be claimed as the author of both would be if one piece were merely 
the rough draft of the other and only in its second form had the work been published. 
But any hypothesis of such a kind, as will soon be seen, may be entirely ruled out of 
account. It will be worth while to examine more closely the context of this 
epigram in both places where it appears. The author of the first Suasoria (of 46) 
observes at the beginning: ‘ Appius Caecus rightly said that every man fashions his 
own fortune; and this applies especially to you, “‘qui tantum alios praegressus 
es, ut prius defessi sint homines laudando facta tua quam tu laude digna faciundo.”’ 
No one can deny that this is logical, well-put, and indeed perhaps the neatest remark 
the pamphlet contains. Now what of the second Suasoria (of 49)? After the two 
fatuous sentences with which he opens, the writer goes on: ‘ From my youth I have 
studied the theory and practice of politics, and thereby I have been led to sacri- 
fice my “fama” and “ modestia” to you.’ Then ‘sed per ceteros mortalis illa res 
clarior est, quod prius defessi sunt homines laudando atque admirando munificentiam 
tuam quam tu in faciundo quae gloria digna essent.’ Little comment is needed on 
that. The epigram is spoilt; the logic is destroyed; ‘munificentia’ is entirely 
irrelevant; and ‘gloria digna,’ a somewhat crude expression, is clearly only a 
plagiarist’s variation of the natural ‘ laude digna’ which he found in his original. On 
the strength of this alone it would hardly be too much to say (1) that the author of 
the second Suasovia must have been someone other than the author of the first, and 
(2) that the author of the second was directly copying parts of the first when he 
wrote. 

This piece of evidence, however, does not stand alone: there is another parallel 
which goes some way to confirm the suggestion of the first. There is again a clear 
connexion between the antepenultimate pair of passages in the list above; and again 
a question arises as to which inspired the other. To begin with it must be observed 
that in the first Suasorta (7, 2) the words are used to press on Caesar the policy 
of finding occupation for the plebs of Rome to keep them out of mischief, in which 
context the phrase ‘uti pleps . . . habeat negotia sua, quibus ab malo publico 
detineatur,’ if not forcible, is at least appropriate. On the other hand, in the parallel 
passage of the second piece, the author is describing the advantages which he expects 
to follow from an exportation of the flebs on a large scale to civilian colonies abroad. 
But in that case the inability of these people to do harm in Rome would be due not 
to their mere employment in healthy occupations, but to their removal from the city, 
and it is just this removal which the author refrains from stressing. In fact, if he had 
been composing for himself without having a model before him, he would surely have 
used some phrase like ‘ procul ab urbe remota’ instead of ‘bonis negotiis impedita ;’ 
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but, as it is, he drags in ‘bona negotia’ in spite of their irrelevance, and so 
strengthens the suspicion that he is a mere imitator of the first Suasoria, Finally in 
this connexion the concluding words of these two passages should be compared, 
though admittedly it is impossible to get from them any very definite result. But the 
reader may be asked to consider whether, feeble as both phrases may be, it is not 
more probable that ‘malum publicum facere desinet ’ is a weak variation of ‘ab malo 
publico detineatur ’ than that the debt is in the reverse direction. 

There remains a third parallel which may be used to support the conclusion 
that the second Suasovia borrows from the first—the parallel of ‘ siue hac seu meliore 
alia uia perges’ (I. 8, 10) and ‘si hoc itinere uti decreueris’ (II. 12,2). Here there is 
not evidence enough to prove connexion; but connexion between the two pieces has 
been demonstrated already, and that connexion justifies the question being asked 
again of the present pair of passages—which is the more likely to be a reminiscence 
of the other? Again the answer seems to be that the second Suasorta only gives 
a poorer variation of the first. ‘ Via’ in a figurative sense is many times more 
common than ‘iter’ so employed; and, while ‘uia pergere’ is a phrase so normal as 
to pass unnoticed, ‘ uti itinere’ is not. On both scores it may be claimed that 
the first piece uses the more natural Latin, and the author of the second is driven 
into forced expression simply because he must avoid verbatim repetition of his 
original. 

In addition to these three cases there may be mentioned yet another, which 
stands however somewhat apart, because in it the passages concerned show a 
resemblance too general for them to be called parallels in the same sense as the rest. 
In I. 7, 3 there occurs ‘id ita eueniet, si pecuniae, quae maxuma omnium pernicies 
est, usum atque decus dempseris’; and though the corresponding sentence of the 
second Suasovia is perhaps not close enough for any inference to be made from this 
likeness alone, what has already been said may be confirmed thereby. As before, the 
imitation employs feebler and more awkward language than the original : its words 
are ‘ uerum, si pecuniae decus ademeris, magna illa uis auaritiae facile bonis moribus 
uincetur’ (II. 8,5). This may be left for consideration in the light of what has been 
seen above. 

So far the argument has been to show that the first Suwasorta was before the 
writer of the second as he composed. This means that the man who wrote the 
second was a plagiarist ; and the next step will be to confirm the main conclusion by 
proving on other grounds that there is plagiarism in the second piece. There is a 
passage in II. 9, 2, already mentioned for another purpose, which runs in full as 
follows: ‘an L. Domiti magna uis est, quoius nullum membrum a flagitio aut 
facinore uacat? lingua uana manus cruentae pedes fugaces; quae honeste nominari 
nequeunt, inhonestissima.’ This famous tag, which is most familiar from Vergil’s 
alleged ‘Cicerokarikatur’ in Aen. XI, 389-90, occurs again in the doubtfully 
Sallustian Invective against Cicero (3, 5), where the actual words are‘. . . leuis- 
simus senator, mercennarius patronus, cuius nulla pars corporis a turpitudine uacat, 
lingua uana, manus rapacissimae, gula immensa, pedes fugaces; quae honeste 
nominari non possunt, inhonestissima.’ The similarity between these two passages 
is so close that from casual inspection it is impossible to say which, if either, 
suggested the other. The only evidence they present is the variation of ‘ nequeunt’ 
and ‘non possunt,’ whereof it might be surmised, though without assurance, that 
‘nequeunt ’ is slightly the less normal and therefore suggestive of a copy. By itself, 
however, this could prove nothing ; but fortunately there is a more forcible consider- 
ation. As Jordan has pointed out,’ the author of the IJmvective, who has been 
criticizing one by one the vices which he finds in Cicero’s character, is quite appro- 


1 Vide Jordan, p. 9. 
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priate when he sums up his conclusions in the phrase at present under discussion. 
In the second Suasorta, on the other hand, where L. Domitius is mentioned only as a 
possible danger to Caesar, the reference to his moral character contained in the 
repeated tag is irrelevantly dragged in by the heels; and it can scarcely be denied 
that this irrelevance in the second Suasorta is evidence pointing directly to the view 
that the writer, besides drawing from the first Suasoria, got inspiration as well from 
the Invective against Cicero. Confirmation of this may be sought in another pair of 
parallels. The second Suasoria (11, 3) has the following: ‘sed quoniam coaequari 
gratiam omnium difficile est, quippe cum illis maiorum uirtus partam reliquerit 
gloriam dignitatem clientelas, cetera multitudo pleraque insiticia est, sententias eorum 
a metu libera,’ where the word ‘insiticia’ has often been noticed. Now in the 
Invective (1, 1) there occurs: ‘ ubiubi M. Tullius, leges audacia defendit atque in 
hoc ordine ita moderatur, quasi unus reliquus e familia uiri clarissimi, Scipionis 
Africani, ac non reperticius [accitus] ac paullo ante insitus huic urbi ciuis?’ That 
there is some connexion between the second Suasoria and the Invective has already 
been seen: one of them almost certainly was in the hands of the man who wrote the 
other. And in the pair of passages at present in question, if a more precise account 
of their relation is sought, it may be suggested that ‘insiticia’ was put into the 
suasor’s mind by ‘insitus’ and ‘ reperticius,’ which he found together at the beginning 
of the Jnvective and of which he combined the root of one with the termination of the 
other. If that is so, we have here support for the theory that not only the first letter 
to Caesar, but the Invective against Cicero as well, contributed to the composition of 
the second Suasoria. 

Up to this point the argument has been to show, first, that the author of the 
second Suasoria made use both of the arrangement and of the phraseology which he 
found in the other; and, secondly, that the charge of plagiarism which this theory 
implies may be strengthened by evidence of borrowing from another source—the 
Invective. It follows next to mention one more consideration which will prove the 
general point that the second Swasorza is a conscious imitation of the Sallustian style 
by a later writer. Sallust notoriously had a special fondness for the phrase ‘ patria 
et parentes ’*—a phrase which, to be precise, he took over from Plato; and in the 
second Swasoria it duly appears again, not only once but thrice. The first and third 
instances are of no particular value: but how are the words introduced in the 
second? ‘Quodsi tecum patria atque parentes possent loqui, scilicet haec tibi 
dicerent. o Caesar, nos te genuimus fortissimi uiri, in optima urbe, decus prae- 
sidiumque nobis, hostibus terrorem.’ There is no need to insist on Jordan’s point 
that ‘decus praesidiumque nobis’ is due to Horace, Carm. I. 1, 2:* ‘decus’ and 
‘praesidium ’ do, as a matter of fact, occur together in Bell, Iug. 19, 1, and it is not 
impossible that this is the passage which the suasor had in mind. What really gives 
away the imitator is the way in which he makes the ‘ patria atque parentes’ refer 
to themselves as ‘fortissimi uiri.” ‘Fortissimi uiri’ is an expression almost as 
characteristically Sallustian as ‘ patria et parentes’;° but that Sallust himself would 
have connected them so clumsily as is done in the second Swasoria is incredible. 
Here, if anywhere, the hand of the plagiarist is betrayed. 

So much is enough for the main conclusion that the second Suasoria is the work 
of a man who was consciously copying the Sallustian style, and who used the first 
Suasorsa as a model. Even so, other arguments remain. For instance, the use of 
the merely connective ‘sed’ some seven times in the second piece, whereas it does 
not seem to occur at all in the first, points to independent authorship. But con- 
siderations like these are so small as to be of little weight, and they may be passed 

1 Vide Jordan, p. ro. 


2 Vide Bell. Cat. 6, 5; 52, 3. Bell. Iug. 3,2; 
87,2. Ep. Mithr. 17. 


2 II, 8,4; 13,1; 13, 6. 
* Vide Jordan, p. 5. 
5 Vide Bell. Cat. 12,5; 20,9. Bell. Ing. 68, 3. 
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over when other more powerful arguments are available. What must next be done 
is to test the hypothesis that the second Swasoria is an imitation of the first by asking 
whether it will help to explain difficulties which are otherwise inexplicable. 

In the first part of this article’ there was mentioned among the charges against 
the authenticity of the second Suasorsa the sentence which runs ‘in duas partes ego 
ciuitatem diuisam arbitror, sicut a maioribus accepi, in patres et plebem’ (II. 5, 1), 
wherein the statement is so inappropriate to the political situation during the 
Caesarian period as to raise the suspicion that it cannot have been written before the 
first century of the Empire at earliest. Why the suasor should perpetrate so puerile 
an observation, and still more why he should make this sharp division between 
‘patres’ and ‘ plebs’ a basis for the arrangement of his argument, it is in any case 
difficult to explain. But, on the assumption that the second pamphlet is an imitation 
of the first, a conjecture is possible. The imitator found that the remarks of his 
original were grouped under two heads—war and peace—which are introduced in 
I. 3, 1, with the words ‘igitur quoniam tibi wictori de bello atque pace agitandum 
est,’ etc.; and, like the faithful copyist that he was, he determined to arrange his 
own matter in the same way. But unfortunately his theme did not really admit of 
treatment on these lines, and in order to get a double grouping he was forced to fall 
back on the unconvincing opposition of ‘ patres’ and ‘ plebs,’ which is the peculiarity 
for which some account is needed. 

Next may be taken the difficulty of II. 4, 2, where the second Swasorza falls into 
its worst mistake by implying that a massacre of forty senators, in which M. Cato 
and L. Domitius were somehow concerned, took place either in or shortly before the 
year 52 B.c. It has been seen already? that for this there is no sort of justification 
in recorded fact ; but a satisfactory explanation of the way in which the mistake 
arose has never been given. In I. 4, 1-2, there come the words ‘an illa, quae paulo 
ante hoc bellum in Cn. Pompeium uictoriamque Sullanam increpabantur, obliuio 
interfecit: Domitium, Carbonem, Brutum, alios item non armatos neque in proelio 
belli iure sed postea supplices per summum scelus interfectos, plebem Romanam in 
uilla publica pecoris modo conscissam? eheu quam illa occulta ciuium funera et 
repentinae caedes, in parentum aut liberorum sinum fuga mulierum et puerorum, 
uastatio domuum ante partam a te uictoriam saeua atque crudelia erant!’ The 
passage is one which needs careful examination. On one point at least there is 
fortunately no doubt—that the events dated by the phrase ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum’ 
belong to the period of Sulla’s domination. ‘ Domitius’ is Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who was either killed in a fight with Pompeius or put to death by him in 
Africa during the year 81.2 ‘Carbo’ is Cn. Papirius Carbo, consul for the third time 
in 82, who during his year of office was killed by Pompeius in Sicily.4 And ‘ Brutus’ 
is either M. Junius Brutus, praetor of 88, who fled with Carbo in 82, and later 
committed suicide,® or else M. Junius Brutus, tribunus plebis of 83, who took part in 
the rising of M. Lepidus, and was murdered by order of Pompeius in 77.6 Finally, 
the slaughter ‘in uilla publica’ is the massacre of 82, which, though accounts of it 
differ in detail, is familiar from many authorities.? About what follows it is not so 
easy to be certain; but it may be suggested that an unprejudiced reader of the 
passage would naturally take the words at least down to ‘puerorum’ as a further 
reference to the outrages of Sulla and his friends. It is the next phrase—‘ uastatio 


6 Vide Livy, Ep. 89; and further Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. art. Junius, No. 51. 

6 Vide Plut. Pomp. 16, 4; and further Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. art. Junius, No. 52. 

7 Vide e.g, Livy, Ep. 88; Plut. Sulla 30, 2 sqq. ; 
and for other authorities Pauly- Wissowa, R.E. 
IV., col. 1548 sq. 


1 Vide p. 98 supra. 

2 Vide pp. 96 sq. supra, 

3 Vide the authorities collected in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. art. Domitius, No. 22, 

* Vide Plut. Pomp. 10, 3; Appian, Bella ciu. 
I. 96, 6-7. 
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domuum ante partam a te uictoriam’'—which contains the real crux. One point 
indeed about it is fairly clear: the argument of I. 6, 4—‘ neque quisquam te ad 
crudelis poenas aut acerba iudicia inuocat, quibus ciuitas uastatur magis quam 
corrigitur, sed ut prauas artis malasque libidines ab iuuentute prohibeas. ea uera 
clementia erit consuluisse, ne merito ciues patria expellerentur,’ etc.—seems to show 
that ‘uastatio domuum’ at least covers banishments, if its meaning is not entirely 
confined thereto. The most serious difficulty is about ‘ante partam a te uictoriam.’ 
If this dates the whole of the events mentioned in the words from ‘ eheu’ onwards, 
since the reference in the opening phrases of the sentence is apparently to happenings 
of the Sullan period, ‘ante partam a te uictoriam’ gives the same date as ‘ paulo ante 
hoc bellum’ above. Against this, however, it may be urged that, if the sentence is 
taken so, there is a bathos when ‘uastatio domuum’ closes a list opened with ‘ illa 
occulta ciuium funera et repentinae caedes ’; and for this reason it is perhaps prefer- 
able to regard the words from ‘eheu’ to ‘puerorum’ as a mere elaboration of the 
remarks made about the Sullan horrors in the preceding sentence, and to read 
‘uastatio domuum ante partam a te uictoriam’ closely together as an appendicular 
reference to later troubles in the years immediately before the Civil War of 49. In 
that case ‘ uastatio’ would mean banishments and no more. Between these interpre- 
tations there is luckily at present no need to decide: what matters is not the true 
meaning of the words, but the meaning put upon them by the author of the second 
Suasoria, who in either event was wrong. What he seems to have done is, first, to 
take ‘ante partam a te uictoriam’ as giving a much later date than ‘ paulo ante hoc 
bellum ’ above ; and, secondly, to assume that to this later date are assigned all the 
various misfortunes mentioned in the sentence which begins with ‘eheu.’ Thus he 
finds himself under the necessity of providing ‘illa occulta ciuium funera et repentinae 
caedes’’ many years after the dictatorship of Sulla, where they are put by the first 
Suasovia if rightly read; and this provision he goes on to make as best he can in the 
passage of his imitation which gives such great offence. 

Only two more questions are left. First, why did the writer of the second piece 
shift his date to 49 B.c. when his original put itself in 46? To some extent, perhaps, 
merely to show his independence; but chiefly, one may guess, to leave his hands 
more free. In particular it is noticeable that, whereas the first Suasovta is silent on 
‘libertas,’ in the second this word and its cognates occur twelve times, and the subject 
is often one on which the argument is concentrated. In the schools, of course, 
‘libertas’ was a well-worn theme, and an opportunity of developing it could not 
lightly be forgone. But in 46 B.c. the issue had so far been decided that platitudes 
on freedom would hardly have been in point; for which reason, perhaps, the suasor 
chose an earlier date. 

Secondly, why does the Swasoria with the later date stand in V before the piece 
which purports to be prior? This is a problem which has remained unsolved since 
first it was raised by the observation of Johannes Clericus, and it cannot be said that 
the single attempt at its solution which has so far been made is in any way satis- 
factory. According to Gebhardt! it was the plan of the excerptor who made the 
collection of Sallustian extracts contained in V to put the speeches first and the 
letters afterwards; and when he had dealt on this principle with the material to be 
found in the historical works of Sallust, he proceeded to apply the same method of 
arrangement to the ‘ Jugendschriften.’ The explanation in any case would be poor ; 
but in the light of what has been seen above? it cannot be accepted at all. Clearly 
it depends on the fallacy, exposed by Meyer, of calling the first Suasorta ‘oratio’ and 
the second ‘ epistula’: if both are ‘ Broschiiren,’ Gebhardt’s case collapses forthwith. 
As an alternative, however, the view that the second Suasorsa is an imitation of the 


1 Vide Gebhardt, p. 10. 2 Vide p. 91 supra. 
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first makes it easy to suggest a more convincing account of the order in which they 
appear. The copy quite naturally comes after its original. 

Thus, to end at length, we find internal evidence for the conclusion that the 
second Suasorta was written by a man who drew inspiration directly from the first. 
We find the charge of plagiarism which this implies confirmed by borrowings from 
the Invective against Cicero. And, thirdly, we see that this account of the relation 
between the two pamphlets makes possible the explanation of several difficulties 
which otherwise remain obscure. All that is left is to mention the obvious bearing 
of this on the question of Sallustian authorship. It has already been seen that 
several of the imitations are imitations by a man who did not understand his model, 
which by itself is enough to show that the two pieces cannot be by a single hand. 
But on that there is no need to insist. Once the view that the second Swasorta is a 
copy has been accepted, a simpler consideration will suffice. It has already been 
said! that Sallustian authorship of both pieces could, in view of the parallelisms, only 
be admitted even as a possibility if grounds were found for believing that one is the 
rzugh draft of the other. If that were so, since the second copies the first, the first 
would be the draft of the second. But the second represents itself as the earlier in 
time, and therefore cannot be a rewriting of the first by the same author; so that here 
we have an argument against the authenticity of the second which it may not be too 
much to hope will put beyond doubt a case already, I trust, proved almost to 
demonstration by what was said in the first instalment of this article, 


VI. Tue First SVaAsoria. 


The final problem is the problem of the first Suasorta, a document about which 
all that is worth saying may fortunately be said at no great length. Indeed, on this 
subject there is only one point of real importance which has not been made before; 
but besides this some general remarks about this work are needed, because its 
authenticity, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been discussed in the light of the 
theory that the second Suasoria was deliberately copied from it by a later hand. So 
first of all there may be stated the case of those who deny Sallustian authorship. 

The arguments used by the attack fall roughly into two classes—one based on 
linguistic peculiarities and the other on historical difficulties; but there is another 
consideration standing somewhat apart from the rest, which it will be well to have 
done with at once. It has often been made a charge against both Swasoriae that in V 
they bear no definite ascription to Sallust,an omission by which Hauler in particular 
seems to be impressed.2 Undoubtedly there is a strong suggestion that someone, 
probably the excerptor himself, had qualms ; and rightly, as has been seen, so far as 
the second pamphlet is concerned. But, on the other hand, there is this much which 
should not be forgotten—that if these two are not by a single author, the obviously 
spurious nature of the second may have unjustly affected the reputation of the first : 
for there is not the slightest hint in V of knowledge that the two do not stand or fall 
together. Doubts thrust upon the excerptor by the aberrations of the second Suasona 
may have prejudiced him unduly against the first ; and in the light of the suggestion 
that the second is a mere imitation, it is at least worth while to ask again how far the 
denial of a Sallustian ascription really tells against the other. 

Next for the linguistic objections. The words ‘item alia quae per mortaleis 
auide cupiuntur’ (1, 1) have been heavily criticized by Jordan*® on the ground that 
‘per’ is used in a way which is not Sallustian or even Latin at all. How he himself 
would take the phrase he does not make clear; but if he understood it as more or 
less equivalent to ‘a mortalibus’ his remarks would not be without justification. 
1 Vide p. 138 supra. 

2 Vide Hauler, p. 130. 


3 Vide Jordan, p. 27. 
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‘Per mortaleis, however, has been defended by Spandau! and Hellwig? as Latin for 
‘all the world over’; and though there is no exact parallel to be found in the 
historical works of Sallust,* the defence perhaps deserves to be put on record. 
Secondly, there is the asyndeton ‘magna mediocri’ in 1, 9, an asyndeton of a kind 
common enough in Cicero, but rare in Sallust. Yet there are two passages which 
may be quoted in support—‘ loca amoena uoluptaria’ (Bell. Cat. 11, 5) and ‘ circum- 
uentus ab equitibus dextra sinistra’ (Bell. Jug. 101, 9). It must be admitted that 
these are suspicious, so suspicious, indeed, that Ahlberg¢ has proposed to remove the 
first by inserting ‘atque’ and the second by reading the ‘ sinistraque’ of K? and m 
against the unanimity of all other MSS. in favour of ‘ sinistra’ alone. But as they 
stand they certainly do something to diminish the difficulty of ‘magna mediocri’; and 
in any case it may be said that the point of style involved is so minute as to be 
capable of explanation by the interval of time between the date of the first Suasoria 
and the writing of the Bellum Catilinae. A third objection has been found in 2, 4: 
‘cetera multitudo uolgi more magis quam iudicio post alius alium quasi prudentiorem 
secuti.’ According to Corte ‘sequi post’ is ‘mera barbaries’;° but the barbarity 
may perhaps be mitigated by a little ingenuity, The Latin is unquestionably hard, 
so hard that Meyer gives as his translation ‘die tibrige Volksmasse liess sich mehr 
durch das Herkommen als durch eignes Urteil leiten, dann folgte einer jenem, ein 
anderer Dir als dem E/insichtigeren.’® But surely this is not the meaning at all: 
rather it is something like ‘the rest more by mob impulse than by judgment followed 
their neighbour, thinking him wiser than themselves,’ in which case ‘post,’ so to 
speak, does double duty and thereby finds some justification. It ought, however, to 
be said that there is no sort of parallel to be found in the genuine works of Sallust, 
though Bell. Jug. 55, 8 and 63, 5 deserve to be compared for their difference. Fourth 
comes the amazing phrase ‘ obliuio interfecit’ (4, 1). About it as it stands there is 
really nothing to observe, except that it verges on the impossible; but it is difficult 
to believe that the reading is right. In all probability there is corruption due to 
‘interfectos’ just below, and for ‘interfecit’ here one should write ‘ intercepit,’ which 
was the conjecture of the elder Gronovius. Thus, since the text is under suspicion, 
it is perhaps prudent not to press this objection. The fifth charge—that ‘animus 
hebes atque claudus’ (8, 2) is a peculiar expression—is one for which Hellwig’ seems 
to be responsible. Peculiar the phrase certainly is; but it may be thought that 
‘hebes,’ a quite appropriate word, so far helps out the difficult ‘claudus’ as to make 
the collocation not altogether incredible in the work of a writer still young in literary 
production. Finally, there is the most serious of all the linguistic arguments—the 
argument that ‘ factu haut obscurum’ (8, 4) is something of which no one could be 
guilty who was in complete command of the Latin tongue. ‘ Vides semibarbarum 
hominem,’ says Corte ;* and though as usual he is violent in his language, here he is 
not without some excuse. Jordan tried to improve matters by suggesting ‘absurdum’ 
for ‘obscurum’; but the parallel which he cites (II. 8, 1) gives no support, and the 
change is one which seems scarcely worth the trouble of making. Nor is ‘ optimum 
factu’ (3, 1),a good Caesarian phrase, any justification for audacity such as this. Of 
course the ablative, or rather dative, supine is common after certain adjectives 
denoting difficulty, but whether ‘ obscurus’ may be counted one of these it is hard to 
say. Perhaps it may: Stegman at least seems to think so.° He even mentions 


5 Vide Corte (1724), p. 1019. 
6 Vide Meyer, p. 584. 
7 Vide Hellwig, p. 16. 


' Vide Spandau, p. 21. 

2 Vide Hellwig, p. 14. 

3 The best that can be found is perhaps Or, 
Lep. 1: ‘clementia et probitas uostra, Quirites, ® Vide Corte (1724), p. 1028. 
quibus per ceteras gentis maxumi et clari 9 Vide Kihner-Stegmann, Ausfihrliche Gram- 
otis .« matik dey lateinischen Sprache, Ite Aufi., IIter Bd., 


* Vide Ahlberg, Prolegomena, p. 179. Iter Teil (Hannover, 1912), p. 724. 
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‘obscurus’ among words which are fond of the supine in -% ‘bei Dichtern und 
Spateren’; but on what authority other than the present passage he does so I 
am not sure. 

Such is the case to be got from purely linguistic considerations. It falls next to 
mention three passages which for one reason or another have been thought to indicate 
a date of composition later than the time of Sallust. First, the words ‘ quod multo 
multoque asperius est’ (1, 8) inevitably raise suspicions. It must not be concealed 
that Val, Max. 1V. 1, 2 has ‘multo enim multoque se ipsum quam hostem superare 
operosius est’; but the fact remains that a duplication like this points to the period 
of Fronto. In Fronto’s remains ‘multo multoque’ itself appears three times [ Naber, 
p. 28 (Marcus), p. 102, p. 214], and there are other parallels which combine to show 
that this sort of thing was an affectation of the age. One may quote ‘magis 
magisque’ (Naber, p. 234) and ‘longe longeque ’ (Naber, p. 143). There is no need 
to say how important any sign of Fronto’s school is when it is found in a document 
purporting to be Sallustian ; and the above is enough to show that this passage has 
rightly been used as an argument against the authenticity of the first Swasoria. 
Second comes the phrase ‘nam pessumus quisque asperrume rectorem patitur’ 
(1, 6), of which there is no more to say than that Seneca, de Iva III. 36, 4, has 
‘pessimus quisque rectorem asperrime patitur.’ The question then arises whether 
Seneca was quoting the suasor or the suasor Seneca, or whether, as is not at 
all impossible, this is no more than a familiar proverb used independently by both. 
Here again there is no answer to be given definitely hostile to the suasor. The third 


_and final objection of this kind is connected with the mention together of Domitius, 


Carbo, and Brutus in 4, 1. Valerius Maximus (VI. 2, 8) has a tale that, when 
Heluius Mancia in extreme old age was once attacking L. Libo, Pompeius gibed at 
the infirmities of Heluius with the remark—‘ You seem to have come up from the 
other world to bring this charge.’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply; ‘and when I| was there I 
saw your victims Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, M. Brutus, Cn. Carbo, and Perpenna 
‘‘una uoce indignantes, quod indemnati sub te adulescentulo carnifice occidissent.” ’ 
But it is impossible to maintain that the first Swasovta is using Valerius. The 
omission of Perpenna from the suasor’s list tells to some extent against this view, and 
the three victims whose names he gives must have been a trinity familiar to all 
students of Sullan history. They appear, for instance, in Livy, Epp. 88 and 89; and 
it is difficult to believe that anyone who had either lived through the six years 
following 82 or had read about the period in books would come away without having 
the fates of these three impressed on his mind. 

Finally, there are some purely historical objections to this pamphlet, and, though 
they are not very serious, as in the case of the second Suasorta, they are the strongest 
arguments against it. First, there is a certain awkwardness about ‘particeps 
dominationis’ in 2, 3. If the writer is saying that Pompeius was to be blamed for 
not admitting Caesar to a share of his ‘dominatio’ the remark is distinctly gauche : 
‘dominatio’ was the peculiarity of Pompeius (vide Caesar, B.C. I, 4, 5), which 
Caesar altogether disclaimed. But it is by no means clear that the suasor meant 
anything of the kind. The sense seems rather to be that his supporters had simply 
to follow Pompeius because he would not accept their advice, and that, if only he had 
consulted them, there would have been no war: in fact, the sentence begun by 
‘nam’ is clearly explanatory of ‘ secuti sunt.’ Historically, no doubt, this view of 
the part played by the Pompeian party in the politics of 50 is grossly false, but it is 
apparently the view the suasor took; and if that is what he is trying to express, the 
offensive implication that ‘dominatio,’ even in a partnership, was Caesar’s aim is 
avoided. Secondly, there is trouble over the passage in 5, 1, which runs—‘ de pace 
firmanda quoniam tuque et omnes tui agitatis, primum id, quaeso, considera quale sit 
de quo consultas: ita bonis malisque dimotis patenti uia ad uerum perges.’ The 
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words are certainly obscure, and Jordan! even finds them nonsensical. But it is 
possible to make something out of them by taking the meaning to be, ‘Since you and 
your friends are busy considering the establishment of peace, I ask you first of all to 
examine the problem in its true bearings. Then, when you have distinguished the 
advantages to be gained from the dangers to be avoided, your way will be open toa 
sound solution.’ If that can be accepted, although ‘bonis malisque dimotis’ looks as 
if it meant something quite different, the passage need not be a great objection to the 
pamphlet. Finally, there must be mentioned the words ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum’ in 
4, 1, where there is a real difficulty. Of the events dated by this phrase the latest 
had happened in the year 77,” while in no circumstances could the outbreak of the 
Civil War be put earlier than 50 B.c,: thus ‘ paulo ante’ in plain English is ‘ twenty- 
seven years before.” Now is this the language in which a man still under forty 
would refer to so long an interval which had ended only four years before he was 
writing ? The question is one which it is plausible to answer with a negative: the 
words would be so much more natural in the mouth of a man looking back on the 
history from a time long afterwards. To find this expression used in 46 is very 
curious, and, if it could be said that the curiosity approaches the impossible, the first 
Suasoria would become suspect at once. 

Such are the grounds on which the first Swasoria is attacked. In the foregoing 
paragraphs an attempt has been made to state the arguments as impartially as might 
be, and the reader may now form his own judgment of their value. Unfortunately, 
the charges here are a mere trifle in comparison with those against the second piece, 
but at the same time it cannot be denied that there is a case. Beyond that at present 
it would be unwise to go, except perhaps to suggest that, though at least one point— 
the difficulty about ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum ’—is serious, the evidence as a whole does 
not justify a verdict of more than ‘not proven.’ 

It is premature, however, to discuss the verdict before the defence has been 
heard; and with this it is the next business to deal. Verisimilitude may be left out 
of account, because a mere knowledge on the writer’s part of the leading figures and 
events during the later Republic will not by itself prove that the writer was Sallust. 
The familiarity with detail shown here is not greater than can be found in many 
young students of Roman history to-day, and it is certainly not more than might be 
expected from a man of moderate ability living sometime during the first two 
centuries A.D. In any case Meyer’s rather more than adequate exhibition of the 
realism these documents display leaves nothing to be added on this particular point. 
The first consideration which need be mentioned here is one of weight, though one 
which it is hardly possible to demonstrate on paper. It is this. The pamphlet now 
in question is a far more creditable production than the second Suasoria. In matters 
historical it contains no difficulty except one phrase dealt with above; its advice is 
at least sane and free from the puerilities which disfigure the other piece; and, 
finally, it is much more skilfully put together, There is, indeed, a slight obscurity 
about 2, 2-7, the relevance of which at first sight is not clear; but the drift of the 
passage seems to be that Caesar has a number of rogues among his followers to 
whose advice he must refuse to listen. Such a sentiment is one which the author 
might naturally veil, and unless it is in this place the composition does not halt. 
How the argument proceeds has been to some extent concealed by Jordan’s 
paragraphing, which is as casual as his punctuation; but a careful reading is enough 
to show that on this count the first Suwasorta is not to be condemned. 

A second point in favour of the document is to be derived from the view that it 
was directly copied by the author of the second piece, The fact that this work was 


thought worthy of imitation confers on it a certain prestige, for which some account 
is needed. The pamphlet may, of course, be no more than the production of some 
1 Vide Jordan, p. 14. 


2 Vide p. 141 supra. 
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rhetor who not only gave a seymo for a suasoria addressed to Caesar, but also showed 
by actual composition what use he would have made of his suggestions. In that case 
the second Suasorta would presumably be an elaboration by some pupil of his master’s 
model. Or, on the other hand, the first Suwasovia may have been held in esteem 
because it really was the work of Sallust. Any theory like the first of these has to 
meet an objection in the shift of dramatic date. Why should a pupil copying his 
teacher make bold to reject the date his master had chosen? But this sort of 
speculation will never lead to any valuable result; there is a far more cogent 
consideration remaining. 

It is strange that champions of these pamphlets like Péhlmann and Meyer have 
failed to notice an argument which is a support for their case many times more 
powerful than any which they use; and even Kurfess is silent about it in his list of 
parallels. One of the established facts about Sallust is that in the introductions to 
the Bella he shows clear reminiscences of the Seventh Platonic Letter. Bell. Cat. 3, 3 
is directly based on Plato, Ep. 7, 3248 sqq., and Bell. Iug. 3, 2 contains actual 
translation from Ep. 7, 331c-D. Sallust, like the author of the first Suasoria, borrows 
from other Greeks and from other Platonic works as well; but here it is his fondness 
for the Seventh Letter that matters. If it can be shown that in the first Suasoria 
there is a loan from this Letter, there will be a new consideration to be urged 
on behalf of Sallustian claims; and this is what can be done in a way to carry 
conviction. Thus: 

I, 8, 2. Plato, Ep. 7, 3268. 
quibus bis die uentrem onerare, nullam is te tis pépas eumirAdpevov (nv Kat 
noctem sine scorto quiescere mos est. pnSerore Koyswpevov Lovov vUKTWP. 


That the Seventh Letter was familiar in Rome of the late Republic is beyond 
dispute: this very passage is translated in full by Cicero himself. But in view 
of Sallust’s two reminiscences in the Bella it is not easy to believe that he got his 
quotations through any intermediary. And if it is true to say that Sallust was both 
directly acquainted with this Letter and prone to borrow from it in his own 
composition, then the presence of this translation from it in a document which 
purports to be Sallustian is strong evidence for the document’s authenticity. 

Of course, if there were other grounds on which a case against Sallustian claims 
could be securely established, means might be found to explain away this parallelism. 
It would not be beyond the bounds of possibility that a suasor about to write 
an alleged letter to Caesar should remember that his assumed position was somewhat 
like that of Plato in relation to the tyrants of Syracuse, and should go accordingly for 
inspiration to the authorities for this episode in fourth-century Sicilian history. 
There is, indeed, even a hint that this may have been the case here. A certain 
likeness is visible between the passage in the first Suasoria which immediately 
precedes the quotation from Plato (8, 1) and Plutarch Dion 10, 4; but the 
resemblance is not close enough to justify the suggestion that they come from a 
common source. If it had been possible to demonstrate another connexion of this 
kind between the first Suasoria and the historians of fourth-century Syracuse, there 
would have been some plausibility in the view that the appearance of a tag from the 
Seventh Platonic Letter is capable of explanation otherwise than by Sallust’s 
penchant for this document. but sucha connexion cannot at present be proved, and 
we are compelled to judge the pam) hlet with the argument for authenticity based on 
the Platonic loan still unretuted. 

Such is the case for the defence. The evidence is so evenly balanced that there 
is no conclusion to be put forward with any sort of assurance, and in consequence 
the reader must be left to n:ake up his mind for himself. All 1 should like to do here 


1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. V. 35, 100. 
M 
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is to set down what is admittedly no more than a personal opinion held for the time 
being and ready for immediate modification so soon as new facts are produced. 
Confidence in the Sallustian origin of the first Swasorsa it is impossible to feel ; above 
all, the phrase ‘paulo ante hoc bellum’ gives pause. 


But at the same time a. 


document cannot be finally rejected on the strength of mere suspicion so insecure as | 
this, particularly when arguments on the other side are strong. The use of this | 


pamphlet as a model for the second is a great point in its favour; and still more serious 
is the author’s borrowing from a Greek work of which Sallust is known to have been 
fond. So, finally, though the production of conclusive proof that the first Suasoria is 
spurious would cause me no pangs at all, on the evidence available I cannot deny that 
the charges against it are weak, and that there exists a case in its favour which leaves 


TO ARR REEDPR TROE ~~ 


us with Sallustian authorship as a distinct possibility. Since that is so, to go back © 


for a moment to a point on which another word was promised,! it would not be unfair 
to find confirmation of Sallust’s claims in the passage of Cassius Dio on which 
Gebhardt lays stress. 
nothing; but the fact remains that they could be more easily explained if Sallust had 
published some work or other before he was left in Africa by Caesar as governor. 


VII. CoNncLusIons. 


It may save time and trouble to end with a summary of the conclusions which 
this paper has been an attempt to prove. They are as follows: 

1. Evidence from external sources gives little help, if any, in determining who 
was the author of these Suasoniae. 

2. The second Swasovia contains within itself proof that it was written neither by 
Sallust nor by any contemporary of his. 

3. The two Suasontae are not the work of any one writer. 

4. The second Suasorvia is a direct imitation of the first. 

5. About the first Swasovia there is not evidence enough at present for any 
certain conclusion ; but the possibility of Sallustian authorship ought by no means to 
be left out of account. 


Addenda to p. 89. 


There are a few omissions in the bibliography on p. 89 above which I take this 


opportunity of making good. For one of them—for the failure to give references to 
Schanz—I alone am to blame. His History of Roman Literature was not mentioned, 
because the current edition, which was the only one I had read, on this question 
gives little more than a repetition of Péhlmann’s views ; but I have discovered since 
that in the two earlier issues he has remarks of greater value. For the rest I must 
plead partly the irregularity with which German periodicals have lately been reaching 
this country, and in one case a difficulty of language. Finally, there is an article 
which has appeared since the first part of this paper was in print. The additions are: 


1890. M. Schanz, Geschichte dey romischen Littevatur, 1ter Teil, p. 187. (2te Aufl, 
1898, Pp. 234-5.) | 

1909. Jd. 3te Aufl., 1ter Teil, ate Halfte, pp. 182-6. 

1918. F. Novotny, Nova klausulové methoda a pochybna Sallustiana, in Listy filol. XLV., 
pp. 257-64. (This seems to be quite inconclusive on the problem of the 
Suasoriae.) 

1922. A. Kurfess, Zur Frage dev Echthett dey Epistulae ad Caesarem senem de ve publica, 
in Phil. Wochenschnift, Vol. XLII., col. 165 sqq. 

1923. A. Klotz, Sallusts politische Flugschrifien, in Phil, Wochenschnft, Vol. XLIIL, 
col. 261 sqq. 


Hucu Last. 
St. Joun’s COLLEGE, OxForD, 


1 Vide p. 94 supra. 
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NOTES ON SENECA’S TRAGEDIES. 


THESE minute annotations, put together for a paper read to the Cambridge 
Philological Society on February 15, are mostly taken from jottings which I made 
some thirty years ago in the margin of Leo’s edition. There they would have stayed, 
but for the appearance in 1918 of the Illinois tudex uerborum compiled by Messrs 
Oldfather, Pease, and Canter, which is not merely what its title promises, but also 
aims at recording the conjectures of the present century, and has enabled me to 
cancel three or four proposals which I found anticipated. Other people, from 
Dr U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff downward, so often print emendations of mine 
as their own, or indeed as anyone else’s, that 1 am even more anxious than I other- 
wise should be to avoid printing as mine the emendations of other people.’ 

The criticism and interpretation of these tragedies now suffer chiefly from two 
causes; and I will give one example of the operation of each. First Herc. Oet. 1170-6: 


sine hoste uincor, quodque me torquet magis 
(o misera uirtus !) summus Alcidae dies 
nullum malum prosternit, inpendo, ei mihi, 
in nulla uitam facta, pro mundi arbiter 
superique quondam dexterae testes meae, 
pro cuncta tellus, Herculis uestri placet 
mortem perire? 


1170 


II75 


These last words, if not what the author wrote, are what he ought to have written ; 
nothing fitter or better could be invented; and they are the reading of A. Editors 
were once contented with this, as well they might be; but the reading of E is 
‘Hevculem uestrum placet | morte ferive’; and because in many places the truth has 
been found underlying the corruptions of E and obliterated by the corrections of A, 
therefore critics here also turn their backs on A and try their hands at correcting E 
for themselves. Some of their efforts have probably escaped me, but I have collected 
more than enough: ‘Herculem uestrum placet | morte feria’ (this, alas, is Gronouius), 
‘morte hac perive’, ‘hac placet | morte interive’, ‘ perive inertem’, ‘morbo perive’, * inertem 
obive’, ‘movtis pudere’. Now these are bad conjectures: the reading of A, if likewise 
a conjecture and nothing more, is a good one. It accounts better than any of them 
for the corruption in E,—mortem perive first changed by inadvertence to morte ferire, 
and then Herculis uestvt changed to the accusative for grammar,—and its sense is 
uniquely appropriate. But I daresay few readers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have understood what its sense is; so I had better cite the parallels Ag. 519 
perdenda mors est, Sil. 1V 605 perdere mortem, Luc. III 706 perdere letum. 
This brings me to the second cause and to Tvo. 766-70 : 


o dulce pignus, o decus lapsae domus 
summumque Troiae funus, o Danaum timor, 
genetricis 0 spes uana, cui demens ego 
laudes parentis bellicas, annos aul 

medios precabar, uota destituit deus. 


772 


in Phaed. III prol. 37, which I proposed in the 
same place, is at any rate not mine, as it was 
mentioned two months earlier by Mr Vollmer in 
his Lesungen und Deutungen III p. to. 


1 So I take this opportunity of saying that the 
conjecture Jogos at Mart. III 20 5, which I pub- 
lished in C.Q. 1919 p. 69, had been published by 
G. Thiele in Philol, 1911 p. 548; and that Jogis 
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So speaks Andromache to Astyanax. When Seneca had written medios in 770 he 
felt a pleasant glow of pride: it was worthy of himself, at once smart and subtle, 
and he knew that none of his contemporaries would miss the point. The seventeenth 
century, could he have foreseen it, was to prove no less quick of apprehension than 
the first, and the passage was rightly explained by Farnaby and rightly translated by 
Marolles. The nineteenth century arrived, and the silver age of Latin became 
unintelligible to a breed of men who have no natural affinity with its ways of speech 
and thought and who do not think it worth their while to learn them; so medtos is 
supposed to be unsound, and up starts a crop of conjectures, each worse than the 
other, demens, toties, melius, 1 know not what besides. 


Herc. Fvr. 448-458. 


Lyc. mortale caelo non potest iungi genus. 
AMPH. communis ista pluribus causa est deis. 
. famuline fuerant ante quam fierent dei ? 450 
. pastor Pheraeos Delius pauit greges, 
. sed non per omnes exul errauit plagas. 
. quem profuga terra mater errante edidit. 
. hum monstra saeua Phoebus aut timuit feras ? 
. primus sagittas imbuit Phoebi draco. 455 
quam grauia paruus tulerit ignoras mala ? 
. € matris utero fulmine eiectus puer 
mox fulminanti proximus patri stetit. 


Perr rrpr 


Lycus and Amphitryon are wrangling over the divinity of Hercules, Lycus 
alleging circumstances which should argue a mortal origin, and Amphitryon replying 
with parallels from the history of other sons of Jove. What, in verse 456, are the 
heavy ills which Hercules endured in infancy, pavuus? The serpents which assailed 
him in his cradle when he was eight months old endured heavy ills of their own, but 
the worst which even Lycus could pretend that they did to Hercules was to give him 
a fright ; and that falsehood has already been insinuated in the ‘ monstra timuit’ of 
454. Amphitryon’s reply in 457 sq. points in another direction, and shows that 
Lycus had here made allusion to the prolonged labour of Alcmena and her son’s 
retarded birth, etpyovons zis “Hpas to “Hpaxdret tHhv ex tis yaortpds efodov, as the story 
is told after Nicander by Ovid met. IX 281-323 and Antonius Liberalis 29. But 
nobody designates a babe unborn as paruus: these were‘ partus... mala’, the 
ills attendant on his birth ; and Amphitryon answers the taunt by recalling the yet 
more terrible childbed in which Semele was delivered of Bacchus. 

In this verse the allusion has to be restored by conjecture: in Val. Fl. III 514-6 
it is preserved in the text and editors have erased it. luno speaks: 


en ego nunc regum soror; et mihi gentis 
ullus honos? iam tum indecores iussaeque dolorum 
primitiae et tenero superati protinus angues. 


That is, ‘the pangs in which at my bidding his life began, and the serpents which 
he quelled in first infancy, redounded even then to my discredit’: gue and et are 
corresponsive, To spoil this sense, and to make ‘dolorum primitiae’ absurdly 


signify the exhilarating adventure of the serpents, they have struck out ¢¢ or changed 
it to ut or a; and tussae they have altered into all sorts of things, cassae, missae, tustae, 
busae, misevae. 
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NOTES ON SENECA’S TRAGEDIES 


TRo. 386-390. 


quo bis sena uolant sidera turbine, 
quo cursu properat uoluere saecula 
astrorum dominus, quo properat modo 
obliquis Hecate currere flexibus, 

hoc omnes petimus fata. 


For quo bis in 386 the cod. Etruscus has bis quos, that is, apart from the accidental 
repetition of s, bis quo, as a late hand has corrected it (Leo vol. I p. 20). There are 
many places, as I have already intimated, where undue preference is now given to. 
this best MS, but there are some where it has been unduly disregarded, and here dis 
guo is probably right. No rule ordains that the relative in anaphora shall stand first 
in every clause: compare Oed. 251 sq. ‘bis sena cursu signa gut uario regis, | gut 
tarda celeri saecula euoluis rota’, Ag. 515 sq. ‘ cadere gus meruit manu, | guem terra. 
seruat, uicta quem tellus tegit’, Tro. 353-5 ‘qut Pelasgae uincla soluisti rati | morasque 
bellis, arte gus reseras polum, | cus’ etc. And separation of the numerical adverb from 
its numeral is frequent, occurring not only where metre needs it, as Lucr. V 1300 
‘bis coniungere binos’, movet. 18 ‘quae bis in octonas excurrit pondere libras’, Ouid. 
met. V 50 ‘ bss adhuc octonis integer annis’, VIII 242 sq. ‘natalibus actis | bss puerum 
sents, animi’ etc., fast. II 196 ‘ter cecidere duo’, VI 768 ‘ guintus ab extremo mense bis 
ille dies’, tvist. 1V 10 4 ‘ milia qui mowies distat ab urbe decem’, 10 ‘qui tribus ante 
guatey mensibus ortus erat’, Manil. Il 727 ‘numeris hanc ¢ey dispone quaternts’, 
Mart. X 24 7 ‘annos addite bis, precor, nouenos’, carm. epigr. Buech. 1071 1 (saec. I P.C.) 
‘iam bis ut octonos Spendon compleuerat annos’, but also where metre allows free 
choice, Ouid. met. I1I 351 sq. ‘namque ter ad guinos unum Cephisius annum | addi- 
derat’, VIII 500 ‘et quos sustinui bts mensum quingue labores’, Jb. 1 ‘ lustris bes 
iam mihi guimque peractis’, Manil. I 588 ‘bisque iacet bimts summotus partibus’, 
Mart. I 15 3 ‘bis iam paene tibi consul ¢ricestmus instat’, carm. epigr. 55 18 (saec. I A.C.) 
‘bis hic septent mecum mortales dies | tenebris tenentur’, Plin. 2.4. IV 81 ‘bis ad 
decies centum milium passuum’, As inferior MSS have changed the order in this 
verse of Seneca’s, so have they in Ouid. se#. VIII 500 (mensum bis quinque) and 
Ib. 1 (mshi iam bis quinque). 

Again in Tvo. 1123 the best MS is wrongly abandoned: 


idem ille populus aliud ad facinus redit 1120 
tumulumque Achillis ; cuius extremum latus 
Rhoetea leni uerberant fluctu uada, 

auersa cingit campus et cliuo leui 

erecta medium uallis includens locum 
crescit theatri more. concursus frequens 


impleuit omne litus. 


1125 


Leo’s perverse punctuation of 1124-6 is consigned to limbo by Richter, so I let 
it be; but both of them in 1123 accept aduersa from the inferior MSS (A), though 
Gronouius had adopted and defended the auersa of E: ‘recte: nam frons promon- 
toriorum respicit mare: altera igitur pars auersa et tergi instar’. If you mention 
first one side of a valley and then the other, the latter is aduersus, because the two 
sides of a valley are face to face. But if you mention first one and then the other side 
of a hill, the latter is auersus, because the two sides of a hill are back to back. 

There are several places besides Tvo. 386 where minute corrections of the text 
can be gleaned from readings of E which are themselves erroneous. Thus at 


misconstrues it at II p. 1323 66 and refers quod to 
castellt, 


1 I cite here Sall. Jug. 93 2 ‘haud procul ab 
latere castelli quod auorsum proeliantibus erat ' 
because the thes. ling. Lat., being a dictionary, 
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Ag. 298 for subripere doctus it gives sub vupe veductus, that is, as Munro observed at 
Lucr. III 1031, subrupere, a spelling frequent in the MSS of Plautus, established 
by Ritschl opusc. 1V p. 67 upon the inscription C.J.L.I1 603 14, and illustrated by 
Buecheler opusc. I p. 410 from Fronto, Martial, and the elder Seneca.! It has also 
been recognised that E points to the forms turpis Tyo. 504, qum H.O. 208, exserit 255. 
At H. f. 1198 A have ‘ meyuum uix recedentem mihi’ and E has neruos, that is meruom. 
But its lection at H.O. 1608 has a little more importance: 


effare casus, iuuenis, Herculeos, precor, 
uoltuque quonam tulerit Alcides necem. 


woltuque A, uoltune E. There are places—Luc. X 542 ought to be recognised as one 
of them—where que, though so much the commoner word, has been corrupted into 
ne; but naturally there are not many, and a better way to explain the variants here 
is to suppose that their common origin was woltuue. That disjunctive particles often 
lose their disjunctive force when they couple interrogatives was shown for Virgil by 
Wagner quaest. Verg. XXXVI 5, ‘ut uel tum we inueniatur, ubi is, qui uaria quaerit, 
ad omnia sibi responderi cupit, non ad partem tantum’; and so it is in Seneca: 
Thy. 423 sq. ‘quid, anime, pendes gwidue consilium diu | tam facile torques?’, 
Ivy. 477, Phaed. 1157, Oed. 866, Oct. 788, 899. The present passage, in which the 
first clause is not formally interrogative, is parallel to Verg. Aen. X 149 sq. ‘ regi 
memorat nomenque genusque (2.e. quis sit) | guidue petat quidue ipse ferat’, where 
Seruius remarks ‘multi... dicunt ... que coniunctione opus fuisse, we enim 
proprie wel significat’; and so thought the writer of the archetype of A. 


MED. 652-669. 


Idmonem, quamuis bene fata nosset, 

condidit serpens Libycis harenis ; 

omnibus uerax, sibi falsus uni 

concidit Mopsus caruitque Thebis. 

ille si uere cecinit futura, 

exul errauit Thetidis maritus ; 

igne fallaci nociturus Argis 

Nauplius praeceps cadet in profundum 

patrioque pendet crimine poenas 

fulmine et ponto moriens Oileus ; 

coniugis fatum redimens Pheraei, 

uxor, impendes animam marito. 

ipse qui praedam spoliumque iussit 

aureum prima reuehi carina 

ustus accenso Pelias aeno 

arsit angustas uagus inter undas, 

iam satis, diui, mare uindicastis: 
parcite iusso. 


655 


660 


— 665 


1 At Manil. III 355, where the MSS give 
evuptis in the sense of eveptis, I said I had no 
second example of that form ; but there exists 
one in Appul. apol. 28 ‘curae meae eruptum’. I 
doubt however if any trust is to be put in MSS 
when they present -rvuptus for -veptus in com- 
pounds other than subrifio. When for instance 
at Luc. IV 35 and Stat. Theb. VII 316 the most 
and best MSS have direpta and abreptis, and a 
few offer dirupia and abruptis, I regard these as 


mere blunders; and I do not advise editors of 
Phaedrus to retain the corruptus of the MSS in 
app. Per. 13 18, nor editors of Catullus to inter- 
pret abrupto as abrepto in 68 84. As somebody 
will some day cite in this connexion the abrupium 
of Manil. V 107, which all editors change to 
abreptum, I give warning that it is the participle 
of abrumfo and means aréropor, praefractum, as in 
Sil, VII 219. 
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The theme of this chorus, 579-669, is the price paid by the Argonauts for their 
invasion of the sea. Seven Sapphic stanzas of the Horatian type are followed by 
seven others, in which the adoneus is preceded not by three but by eight hendeca- 
syllables. Of these seven the first five and the last are intact; but the sixth, 
652-660, has a line too much and half a line too little. The adoneus, crimine poenas, 
is visible in 660, but patvioque pendet is only half a line; and if that is completed with 
another half, the lines preceding the adoneus will be nine instead of eight. 

Leo appears to be right in ejecting 657 as the intruder. About Peleus Seneca 
may have thought it wise to say nothing, because Peleus was a type of felicity 
(Pind. Pyth. III 86 sqq.); and an interpolator may have missed him and thrust him 
in at a point where neither verse nor sense will receive him. Because some of the 
Argonauts have not encountered calamity yet, the chorus professes to extract from 
the prophecies of Mopsus calamities still in store for Nauplius, Oileus, and Admetus.’ 
The future tense is preserved by E in 660 fendet, but corrupted, as it so often is, to 
the present by A; in 659 the corruption cadit is in all MSS, and had to be removed 
by Gruter; in 663 impendes? is Gronouius’ emendation for the ungrammatical 
impendens of E and the unmetrical impendit of A. In this context the past tense 
evvauit of 657 is absurd, and Gruter’s evvabit, though a very easy change and perhaps 
even a true one, is absurd in another way, for Peleus had already suffered both 
his exiles.? 

It remains to make good the loss of half a line at 660. The nominative Osleus* 
in 661 must be false, for it was not he but his son who met the death described ; and 
the defective verse must be so repaired as to mention Aiax. This is most simply 
done as follows: 

patrio <gnatus proprio> que pendet 
crimine poenas 
fulmine et ponto moriens Oilei. 


The cause of the omission is evident ; and the genitive, having lost its construction, 
was changed to the nominative, which pendet and moriens now required.® 

I observe that this is the only one of the seven long stanzas which does not end 
with the end of a sentence. But a conjecture which removed that singularity would 
have to be a violent one, like the transpositions and excisions of Peiper and Richter. 


PHAED. 989, 990. 


sed quid citato nuntius portat gradu 
rigatque maestis lugubrem uultum genis? 


Leo, followed by Richter, changes fortat to properat, because, says he in vol. I 
p. 212 n. 1, ‘ferri non potest quid portat vigatque?’. But there he is wrong. The 
interrogation runs no further than the first verse; the second is predication, and 
vigatgue is the same as vigans. Adjuncts of this sort are more familiar in relative 


1 The proposal of W. R. Hardie in Journ, which has been mentioned in 643 sq. 
Phil. XXXIII p. 99 to expel 656 instead of 657 is 4 Apollinaris Sidonius carm. V 197 transfers 
only of interest as showing how bad a critic a___ the father’s name to the son, but Seneca cannot 
good scholar may be. It ruins the passage have made that blunder in a passage where he 
through and through. If that verse goes, 658-61 was speaking of both, 
go with it, and no writing cadit and pendit will 5 It would be mere trifling to pretend that 
save them. Oileus is ’OrdNevs, a genitive like the ’Oducevs of 
2 impendes in 663, not redimes or anything else Hom. Od. XXIV 398. MHardie’s vocative Oileu, 
in 662, is of course the true correction. The impossible with his‘own reading of 660, ‘<tum 
blow which fell on Admetus was not that Alcestis suoque Aia>x patrioque’, where Aiax is called 
saved his life, but that she lost her own. Aiax, becomes possible, though not commend- 
3 For murdering Phocus in his early youth, able, with mine, where gnaius gives it something 
and for killing Eurytion at the Calydonian hunt, to cling to. 
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clauses, such as Manil. IV 694 sq. ‘Italia... quam rerum maxima Roma | inposuit 
terris caeloque adiungituy ipsa’, where the last member is similarly an independent 
Statement, whose connexion with quam inposuit is only formal. But they are found 
with interrogatives also, as in Sil. XIV 117 sq. ‘ quantos Arethusa tumores | concipiat 
perstetque suas non pandeve portas’. 


PHAED. I20I-I2I2. 


pallidi fauces Auerni uosque, Taenarii specus, 

unda miseris grata Lethes uosque, torpentes lacus, 
impium rapite atque mersum premite perpetuis malis. 
nunc adeste, saeua ponti monstra, nunc uastum mare, 
ultimo quodcumque Proteus aequorum abscondit sinu, 
meque ouantem scelere tanto rapite in altos gurgites. 
tuque semper, genitor, irae facilis assensor meae, 
morte facili dignus haud sum qui noua natum nece 
segregem Sparsi per agros quique, dum falsum nefas 
exsequor uindex seuerus, incidi in uerum scelus. 
sidera et manes et undas scelere compleui meo: 
amplius sors nulla restat; regna me norunt tria. 


1205 


I210 


In this punctuation, which seems to be that of all editions, the tu of 1207 must 
be vocative. To that in itself there is no objection, for clear examples of the vocative 
occur at Med. 71, Phaed. 960, and Ag. 368; but I take occasion to remark, for the 
remark wants making, that the vocative of the second personal pronoun is not 
common in Latin, and much rarer than some suppose. For instance, in Schwabe’s 
index to Catullus there are sixteen examples of it, but in Schwabe’s text there is 
only one, if one. The Illinois index uerborum to these tragedies exhibits on p. 245 no 
fewer than forty-five examples of a vocative tu. Thirty-nine of these are nominatives 
in regular construction with verbs, and two more (Med. 1 and 4) are possibly also 
nominatives, disappointed of their verb by the anacoluthon in which that long 
sentence loses its way. Onthesame page it presents fourteen examples of a vocative 
wos. Of these at least eleven are nominatives, and one, Ag. 754, is an accusative. 

The objection to the vocative tu, and genitor also, at Phaed. 1207 is that in this 
sentence there is no occasion or excuse for a vocative. The substance of lines 
1208-10 is not specially addressed to Neptune, still less to Neptune as ‘ irae facilis 
assensor’. Moreover the conjunction gue is not suited for linking together the 
prayer ‘rapite me in altos gurgites’ and the statement ‘ morte facili dignus haud 
sum’: the suitable conjunction would be mam. The full stop should be transferred 
from the end of 1206 to the end of 1207: 


nunc adeste, saeua ponti monstra, ... 
meque ouantem scelere tanto rapite in altos gurgites, 
tuque, semper, genitor, irae facilis assensor meae. 


That is ‘tuque rape’. His prayer to be whelmed in the sea is addressed to the 
monsters and the waves of the sea and to the god of the sea himself; and the words 
‘semper irae facilis assensor meae’ give a reason why Neptune should grant this 
second prayer no less readily than he granted the first. 

Bentley saw what was wrong, and mended it by placing 1207 before 1206. I 
prefer the MS order, which gives Neptune due dignity by setting him apart from the 
‘monstra’ and the ‘mare’. There is no reason why all the vocatives should stand 
before the imperative: see for instance Ouid. Jb. 72 sq. ‘ipse meas, aether, accipe, 
summe, preces, | sideraque ’ etc. 
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OED. 952-956. 


subitus en uultus grauat 
profusus imber ac rigat fletu genas. 
‘et flere satis est ? hactenus fundent leuem 
oculi liquorem : sedibus pulsi suis 
lacrimas sequantur ’. 


I have placed a colon after liqguorem with Bothe. The full stop of Gronouius and 
older editors is not incorrect, but gives the reader less help; and modern editors in 
consequence have missed the sense, which neither Gronouius nor Farnaby explained, 
and have spoilt it thoroughly with a note of interrogation. The paraphrase ‘ oculine 
satis habebunt nune etiam inutilem liquorem fundere ?’ is sheer mistranslation; and 
‘only thus far shall mine eyes o’erflow with some few drops ? is a question so framed 
that one cannot tell whether yes or no should be the answer, and is in either case 
ridiculous after ‘ uultus grauat profusus imber ’. 

leuem liquovem signifies lacrimas as opposed to what Shakespeare calls the jelly of 
the eyes themselves, and the sentence means ‘my eyes shall shed tears no more’: the 
next sentence tells what is to be done instead. This pregnant use of hactenus for 
non amplius is, or ought to be, well known: Verg. Aen. VI 62 ‘hac Troiana tenus 
fuerit fortuna secuta’ (where Seruius explains ‘id est hic sit finis’), Ouid. ¢vist. 
I 10 22-4 ‘hac dominum ¢enus est illa (mauis) secuta suum. | nam mihi Bistonios 
placuit pede carpere campos, | Hellespontiacas illa relegit aquas’, Tac. ann, XII 42 
‘hactenus Vitellius uoluerat’ (desired no more vengeance), Suet. Dom. 16 2 ‘dum 
exulceratam in fronte uerrucam uehementius scalpit, profluenti sanguine, “ utinam ”’ 
inquit “ hactenus”’. It occurs again in Sen, Ag. 27-30, where Thyestes says ‘ uiscera 
exedi mea. | nec hactenus Fortuna maculauit patrem, | sed maius aliud ausa commisso 
scelus | natae nefandos petere concubitus iubet’. Thy. 744 is not parallel. 


AG. 726-733. 
ubi sum? fugit lux alma et obscurat genas 
nox alta et aether abditus tenebris latet, 
sed ecce gemino sole praefuiget dies 
geminumque duplices Argos attollit domus. 
Idaea cerno nemora ? fatalis sedet 730 
inter potentes arbiter pastor deas ? 
timete, reges, moneo, furtiuum genus: 
agrestis iste alumnus euertet domum. 


I have set notes of interrogation in 730 and 731, and they will clear up a passage 
which has caused much perplexity: ‘ post 733 intercidisse uersus aliquot de Troiae 
fatis et Atridarum sceleribus coniecit de Wilamowitz, mihi uu. 730-733 spurii esse 
uidentur’ says Leo. Against this last suspicion the verses are defended by the 
occurrence of [dai cernu nemuva at Pompei in C.J.L. IV 6698; and when rightly 
punctuated they yield good sense. ‘What do I behold?’ cries Cassandra at 
Mycenae, ‘ Paris again, compassing the overthrow of Troy? No, but something 
very like: another furtiuum genus, another agrestis alumnus ; Aegisthus, compassing 
another overthrow’. Aegisthus, like Paris, was smuggled away at birth to perish on 
the hills, and saved and reared by shepherds; and the issue in his case too was 
disastrous. The parallel is drawn again by Dracontius Ovest. 469 sq. ‘nonne 
laborasti, Helenam ne pastor haberet? | ecce tuam (Clytaemestram) nunc pastor 
habet’. 
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Tuy. 976-979. 


hic esse natos crede in amplexu patris. 

hic sunt eruntque; nulla pars prolis tuae 
tibi subtrahetur. ora quae exoptas dabo 
totumque turba iam sua implebo patrem. 


In 978 Leo punctuates ‘ ora; quae exoptas dabo’, America hears and obeys: 
she translates the words as ‘ask, and whate’er thou wishest I will give’ in verse, and 
as ‘make request ; what thou desirest will I give’ in prose; and in the Illinois index 
uerbovum this ord will be found registered under the verb ovo and not under the 
noun 0s. 

Leo again violates the metre at H.f. 20 by adopting Buecheler’s ‘ Thebana tellus 
sparsa nuribus impiis’, That Mr Garrod should propose ‘et nube maestum squalida 
exerit iubar’ at Oed. 2 is less surprising; and that Mr Damsté should propose 
‘ ueteresque fagi ubi iuuat aut amnis uagi’ at Phaed. 510, and ‘ pretia mouebunt hinc 
uetus regni furor’ at Thy. 302, and ‘hinc raptum animos grauius incertos tenes’ 
ib. 638, and ‘ medios in ignes solis eieceram malum’ at H.O. 725, and ‘pars est et 
ipsa uestis in uice est cutis’ 2b. 831, and should crown these senarii with the Sapphic 
line Phaed. 305 ‘ perque fratris non sua regna fluctus’, belongs to the natural order 
of things. 

Herc. Oet, 1176-1186. 


dirus o nobis pudor, 
o turpe fatum! femina Herculeae necis 
auctor feretur: morior Alcides quibus! 
iniusta si me cadere feminea manu 
uoluere fata, perque tam turpes colus 1180 
mea mors cucurrit, cadere potuissem tamen 
Iunonis odio: feminae caderem manu 
sed caelum habentis. si nimis, superi, fuit, 
Scythico sub axe genita domuisset meas 
uires Amazon: feminae cuius manu 1185 
Iunonis hostis uincor ! 


Here in 1179 I have received Bentley’s imiusta, which is as apt as the MS 
inuicta is aimless; and in 1181, where E has fotuisset miht, A potutssem mit, and 
editors adopt from Lipsius ¢ mht (a quite inappropriate outcry at this juncture, as 
may be seen from its proper use in 1024, 1172, 1205, 1402, 1784), I have written 
potutssem tamen, which probably was first corrupted to potuisset a me. But I cite the 
passage in order to punctuate it rightly by substituting exclamation for the interroga- 
tion of the editors in 1178 and 1186. ‘feminae cuius manu uincor ?’ is an absurd 
question : he knew the hand was Deianira’s, and he knew, or thought he knew, what 
manner of woman she was. cums is exclamatory, and means ‘quam despectae!’, 
olas yvvackds, not wotas ; and again in 1178 quzbus means ‘quam ignauis!’ 

The very existence of the exclamatory quis and gut is unknown to the lexicons 
of Georges and of Lewis and Short. To editors, whose trade brings them into 
contact with reality, it is not unknown, but they often overlook it, and print 
exclamations as questions; not merely when the exclamatory word is quis, but when 
it is quot, quotiens, quotus, quantulus, quantillus, even quantus or qualis: the only word 
beginning with qu which they can be trusted to recognise as exclamatory is the 
adverb guam. In Seneca (leaving aside passages where the interjections o and pvo 
made mistake impossible, Thy. 449, H.O. 61, 93, 1301, 1760) I find the right sign used 
at Phaed. 651 quis /, 1035 quis/, Oed. 7 quantum !, Ag. 253 quanto !, 512 quid !, H.O. 56 
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quanta !, 57 quot !, 649 quantos!, 1685 quanta !, 1913 quotiens!, Oct. 503 quantum !, 
506 quot /, but the wrong one at H.f. 1191 guota? (where ‘ cladis tuae pars ista quam 
nosti quota est ?? would be a ridiculous question from Amphitryon, who knows the 
answer, to Hercules, who does not), at Phoen. 8 quantulum ? (where the sense is ‘ how 
little!’), at H.O. 322 quot ? (where ‘una guot poenas dabis!’ means tunumerabiles), 
1840 quot ? (‘quot misera in uno condidi natos parens!’), and 1852 quot ? (‘ gregibus 
aequari meus | gwot ille potuit !’). 


Herc. OetT. 1696-1704. 
quacumque parte prospicis natum, pater, 
te te pater quem nocte commissa dies 
quaesiuit unus, si meas laudes canit 
utrumque Phoebi litus,...... 1699 
eee ee spiritum admitte hunc, precor, 1703 
in astra. 


1697 te te E, iste est A. The latter is a plain interpolation, and the ungrammatical 
te te which provoked it is all we have to build on. Sense, and the required sense, 
can be brought about by combining Richter’s precor for pater with Leo’s cm... 
quieust for quem .. . quaesiutt: 


te, te precor, cui nocte commissa dies 
quieuit unus. 


But this is a sprawling conjecture, and postulates diverse and unrelated errors: the 
text shows no sign of corruption beyond the beginning of 1697, and the phrase dtes 
quaesiuit unus is a clue to its emendation. The object of quaestust cannot be quem, 
i.e. louem, for then the subject must be cae/um or the like: compare Prop. II 22 25 sq. 
‘Iuppiter Alcmenae geminas requieuerat Arctos | et caelum noctu bis sine rege fuit’- 
The occasion when Alcmena’s lover ‘ commisit noctes in sua uota duas’ was an 
occasion when, because of his action, ‘ unus dies quaesiuit ’—what ? 


Titana per quem nocte commissa dies 
quaesiuit unus: 


‘quaesiuit neque inuenit’, as in Prop. I 17 18 ‘ optatos quaerere Tyndaridas’. Tztan 
is corrupted to ¢e/it in the Bernese scholia of Lucan VIII 159. 


Oct. 806-810. 


quid fera frustra bella mouetis ? 
inuicta gerit tela Cupido: 
flammis uestros obruet ignes 
quis extinxit fulmina saepe 
captumque Iouem caelo traxit. 


Richter has rightly returned to the guts of the principal MSS and the older 
editors; but as Peiper and Leo, who seldom agreed, agreed here in accepting qutbus, 
with Bothe, from inferior MSS, and as Leo, in his half-hearted attempt at collecting 
examples of quis from the poets, vol. I pp. 213 sq., overlooks this verse and scarcely 
touches the question which it raises, I note the following facts. 

Most of those poets who use quis use it only where metre excludes qusbus. 
Horace is hardly an exception when in efod. 11 g he writes ‘ in guis amantem’; for 
though a pyrrhic is shown to be allowable by 2 33 and 67, 5 85 and g1, 11 27, 15 24, 
17 12 and 78, he employs that resolution sparingly. The true exceptions are found 
in Manil. I 488 ‘e quis et maria’, Val. Fl. III 505 ‘quis arma uolens, guis agmina 
iungat ’, Sil. XIII 422 ‘guts abdita uates’, XIV 373 ‘guts excitus aequore Triton’, 
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XV 77 ‘at ques aetherii’, XVI 338 ‘at guss interior’, Sen. Oecd. 680 ‘in utrumque guis 
est liber etiamnum status’, and finally Oct. 621 ‘poenasque guis et Tantali uincat 


sitim’. The MSS may probably be trusted in these cases; for although guid; 


undeniably might be corrupted to quss, yet gués is so much the less familiar form that 
such corruption was not likely and could not be frequent. It appears therefore that 
the author of the Octausa wrote guts not only in 621 but in 809, where the spondee 
gives a rhythm which he prefers to the other. Again in 964, where Bothe and Leo 
read ‘quibus inuisa es numina diuum’, most MSS seem to have quis, and that is the 
form which has just been used in 961. 

A. E. Housman. 


THE SIMILE OF THE CLEPSYDRA IN EMPEDOCLES. 


It is extraordinary what difficulties have been found from ancient times in the 
extract from Empedocles (fr. 100 Diels) containing his theory of respiration, and 
preserved by Aristotle, De Respiratione 7, p. 473 Br. 

Empedocles states his theory concisely as follows: ‘In this way do all things 
draw breath and breathe it out again. All have bloodless tubes of flesh extended 
over the surface of their bodies; and at the mouths of these the outermost surface of 
the skin (j.vwv €or xara répOpa) is perforated all over with pores closely packed together 
so as to keep in the blood, while a free passage is cut for the air to pass through. 
Thus, when blood recedes from these, the bubbling air rushes in with an impetuous 
surge ; and when the blood runs back, it is breathed out again ’ (Burnet’s translation). 
Then follows the illustration from the Clepsydra, which seems never to have been 
properly understood in all its details. As Dr. Burnet has well observed, we really 
have here two ‘experiments,’ the first being the principle which is illustrated by the 
filling of a Clepsydra; the second, that which is illustrated by the emptyingfof it in 
a special way. The best way to show this and the correspondence between the two 
experiments will be to place them side by side. It must be premised that the 
‘Clepsydra’ described here is a cylindrical vessel, with an orifice (ropOyds, wépos) at 
the end of the neck (ic@y0s), and several small orifices at the other end, through 
which it is filled; and that in the experiment before us it is filled, not by pouring 
water down these orifices, but by stopping the orifice in the neck with the finger, 
turning the vessel upside down, and plunging it into water till the water rises into it 
through the orifices to the height required; and that it is emptied through the per- 
forations. But (and this is the important thing) for the purpose of these experiments only 
is it filled and emptied in the way which Empedocles describes. Observe that the 
child is playing with it, that is, is using it in a way for which it was not intended ; for 
the ordinary way for the water to escape is drop by drop through the vent, which is 
called by the names ropOds, ropos, io Oyuds. 
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THE CLEPSYDRA. 


Experiment 1: To fill. Experiment 2: To empty. 


The Clepsydra is empty, and its vent The Clepsydra is full of water, and its 
is closed by the hand; then the vessel, | vent is closed by the hand. 
air being inside, is plunged into water. 
Water does not for all that enter the The water does not for all that escape 
vessel through the perforations, but is | through the perforations, because the 
kept out by the pressure of the body of | pressure on the outer surface (axpa) of 


air inside. the water keeps it in, forced up to the 
vent at the end of the neck. 
The hand is then removed from the The hand is then removed from the 


vent; the air escapes through the vent, | vent; the water escapes through the per- 
and an equal volume of water passes in | forations, an equal volume of air passing 
through the perforations. in through the vent. 





That is exactly what takes place, as an experiment with a simple domestic 
instrument made of a tin canister will show, and it is what Empedocles says. The 
‘ Toddy-lifter,’ known in Scotch and Irish households during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, a bulbous glass cylinder, is exactly the instrument 
described here. The Greek for it, Dr. Burnet tells me, is vépdprag (see Simplicius in 
Phys. 1. p. 647, 26 Diels). 

Let us see what scholars have made of it. (But first some attention must be 
paid to the text. The apodosis is as & airws, and the protasis 60’ tédwp pev exe 
demands as its second half ai@ijp dé . . . épvxyne in place of the MSS. épixe:: some 
editors have seen this, but others seem to take ai@yp d€ . . . épvxec as an apodosis: 
but this sentence does not give the result; it is the second factor in the experiment. 
About the claims of io@yoto and 76o0%0 I will speak presently.) 

First, Aristotle, seeing the word jp.vav before him, and having observed, as he 
thought, that the nostrils had something to do with breathing, jumped to the conclu- 
sion that s.wev, which here means ‘skin,’ meant ‘nostrils,’ and accordingly wrote 
wept THs Sia Tov puKTHpwv avarvons A€eywv (1. 4) (De Respevatione, 7, p. 473 A 15). He 
hastily applied his common sense; but Empedocles of course knew a great deal 
better than that! Thus Aristotle spoils the illustration. Diels and Burnet (and no 
doubt others) have observed his mistake. 

Where Aristotle began with falling, it was not to be expected that other scholars 
would stand upright; and soon we find Dr. Diels in the same plight. Having 
correctly written épvxn:, he then confounds the sense by erroneous punctuation, and 
renders it (I translate his German exactly): ‘ The air which struggles from without 
inwards presses back the fluid to the exit of the narrow dull-gurgling neck’ 
{so far all is well with him], ‘whilst it [the air, die Luft] keeps the nozzle [of the 
neck] filled (besetzt), until the girl’s hand releases it.’ 

‘Whilst the air keeps the nozzle filled’ is not only obscure (for if Diels means 
‘filled with water,’ dxpa xpativwv does not imply that), but positively wrong, for 
axpa does not mean ‘the nozzle’ of the neck of the vessel (dte Spitze des Halses). 

Next, Dr. W. E. Leonard [The Fragments of Empedocles, translated into English 
verse, Chicago, 1908] gives a curious mixture of right and wrong in his Greek and 
English. Although he gives 66’ vdwp pév éxne followed by at@jp de . . . épixer, which 
is the wrong mood, as we have seen, he certainly takes at@np to dvonxéos as one colon, 
which gives the sense required, although his English version— 


‘holds the water back 
About the gateways of the gurgling neck,’ 
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is open to the objection that the dative rvAa:s would be necessary. Then, having 
been so near success, and having spoken of ‘the girl’s finger-tip,’ he translates 
kpativev as if it were feminine! He also translates aicipoy, four lines above and one 
line below, as ‘destined’; here he might have seen the truth in Simplicius’ note ava 
Aéyov. After all this it is almost too much to grumble at his translating xaAxos by 
‘brass,’ in which he does not stand alone. It seems hopeless to get this unfortunate 
word translated aright in Homer or anywhere else. 

Next comes Dr. Burnet. He does not print a Greek text, but it is plain from 
his translation that his reading and punctuation are correct (Early Greek Philosophy 2, 
p. 253). It runs: ‘ The air outside, striving to get in, holds the water back at the 
gates of the ill-sounding neck, pressing on the surface.’ Thus he takes axpa xparivwy 
correctly, and does not connect these words with the first part of the line: he has 
the general sense. But his translation of audi rvAas is open to the same objection as 
Dr. Leonard’s. He has suggested in a letter to me that perhaps rvAa:s should be 
read here. And he is clearly puzzled by dvan  éos. 

In his first edition he also printed 76070 from the inferior MSS.; but he has 
now given it up, for he has perceived that it gives the wrong sense. Mr. Beazley 
has pointed out to me that it really may only be to@poito disguised, since iOuds is a 
well-attested dialectical form for to@pos (see e.g. Dittenberger,’ vol. I., p. 36 [Delphi], 
and 700s might be an instance of itacism, and not mean ‘strainer’ or ‘sieve’ at all, 
But it is rather significant that Hesychius glosses cioOyds as eivodos tdaros orevi, 

It is time now to give the true text, punctuation, and meaning : 


ds 8 aitws, of vdwp pev éExne kata BéevOea yadrxod, 
An , , * IAL , 
TopOuov xwoGevros Bporéws xpot 75€ ropoto, 
waht ’ > . , ” > + 
aidnp & exrds €ow AeAinpevos GuBpov Eepixne 
. a , ) a , ” , 
audi rirAas toOpno0i0 Svanyéos, dxpa Kpativwr, 
> ‘ ~ , , > , ” ” , 
eiooxe xeipt peOne* tore 8 ad madi, eEuradiv 7 rpiv, 
TvEvpatos eloTimrovTos UTEKOEEr aicipov Vowp. 


‘the air outside, pressing on the points of the surface of the water, pens the water 
back towards the gateways of the gurgling neck, until she lets go with her hand, and 
then the water escapes through the perforations.’ Or in the admirable Latin of 
Scaliger (ap. Karsten, Rel. Phil. Graec. II., p. 252) with which Dr. Burnet has 


favoured me: 
‘laticem oppilans extrinsecus aura coercet, 


angustum subigens ad iter faucesque sonoras.’ 


But what are we to do with dvanyéos? It can only refer to the neck of a vessel, 
like a water-bottle, which gurgles when emptied. I imagine that it is retained here 
merely as an ‘epitheton constans’ of the neck of a Clepsydra, because 1m the ordinary way 
a Clepsydra empties itself slowly as a measure of time, through the neck (not through 
the perforations as in this experiment), and there will be a gurgling at the close. 

Lastly, why is axpa used for the surface of the water and not axpov? Because of 
the curious exactness of Greek generally, and of this passage in particular, d«pa is 
used because the whole surface of the water is not exposed, but only points on its 
surface, that is, at the perforations. 


J. U. Powe t. 
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NOTES ON THE 7HEBAID OF STATIVS. 


TueE Thebaid is not easy reading, and copyists (and at times, I fear, editors) have 
not helped to make it easier. There are many pitfalls in the language of Statius, and 
words cannot be taken always at their face value. I have erred myself and suffered. 
It may be of interest to give a few instances. 

In the catalogue of the Argive forces Adrastus is thus described : 


IV. 40. inter adhortantis uix sponte incedit Adrastus, 
contentus ferro cingi latus: arma manipli 
pone ferunt : uolucris portis auriga sub ipsis 


comit equos, et iam inde iugo luctatur Arion. 


Markland suggested mimisitvt for manipli. It is evident that he interpreted in the 
same way as the Delphin editor: ‘ uix ultro graditur inter excitantes, contentus latus 
gladio accingi, manipuli pone gerunt eius arma.’ That is, the Commander-in-Chief 
attended a review, but, owing to his feeble health, wore, as it were, mufti with 
a Sam Brown! What Statius wants to emphasize is that Adrastus was on foot, and 
that he was satisfied to mark his rank by an escort of guards ( ferrum), while his own 
contingent, fully armed, marched behind him. The poet may have had in his mind 
a picture of Domitian surrounded by Praetorians. The term /atus contributes to the 
discomfiture of the unwary. We should no more stress it here than in passages 
like VII. 501: 


longae tua iussa cohortes 
exspectant, multoque latus praefulgurat ense. 


Jocasta meant that Polynices had royal guards around him, not that he carried as 
many swords as a stage brigand. In IV. 145 we have: 


quis numerum ferri gentisque et robora dictu 
aequarit mortale sonans? 


One editor proposed bells for ferri. Like Markland, he thought that fevyum must, 
in such a context, mean ‘sword.’ What it does mean is, of course, heavy-armed 
infantry, especially guards. This meaning is put beyond question by such passages 
as I. 148, ‘alterna ferri statione gementes | excubiae,’ and III. 80, ‘hos regni 
ferrum penes.' 

Let us take another word, flagellave. There are difficulties connected with it in 
other writers; its meaning in Statius is not immediately patent. The Argo is 
labouring in a storm: 


V. 372. nec robora prosunt 
semideum heroum, puppemque insana flagellat 
arbor et instabili procumbens pondere curuas 


raptat aquas, remique cadunt in pectus inanes. 


The Thesaurus takes ‘flagellat’ literally, so also the Delphin paraphrast; the mast 
is regarded as bending like a whip and lashing the sides of the ship. The hyperbole 
is, | am sure, regarded as truly Papinian. But what Statius wished to convey was 
that the top-heavy mast had shaken loose, and was by its violent movement ‘ rocking 


1 Dr. Purser points out a somewhat similar 
use of ferrum in Lucan VII, 228: ‘atque omnis 


Latio quae seruit purpura ferro.’ 
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the ship from side to side.’ That such is the meaning seems certain if we compare 
the description of the earthquake in III. 36 sq. : 


ima flagellatis, signum lugubre malorum, 
ponderibus trepidauit humus. 


And in the same way we should interpret X. 169: 
sertaque mixta comis sparsa ceruice flagellat. 


‘He tosses his hair and wreaths from side to side by the quick movement of his 
neck.’ For sparsa (interpreted correctly by Lactantius) compare V. 546, ‘ sparsoque 
per omnia uisu | lustrat humum.’ 

It is recognized that Statius uses fulmen in the sense of ‘ shock,’ especially in 
connexion with bereavement. He uses this term to denote the shock of bad news in 
X. 618. In X. 800, the mother of Menoeceus, in a passionate outburst over the 
dead body of her son, cries : 


placet hoc tibi, fulminis auctor. 


Commentators assume that this apostrophe is addressed to Juppiter. 
think that ‘fulminis auctor’ is equivalent to ‘fulminis iaculator’? Appeals to 
Juppiter, such as in V. 688, XII. 562, are different in style and setting. I think that 
the taunt in X. 800 is meant for Tiresias, against whom Creon and his wife have a 
special grudge, and whom they regard as the cause of their son’s death. 

There is a variation of the figurative use of ful/men which has been ignored. 
After the death of Tydeus, Hippomedon appeals to that warrior’s horse to help him 
to avenge his master. The horse seems to understand the request : 


IX. 218. 


Do they 


audisse accensumque putes: hoc fulmine raptum 
abstulit et similes minus indignatur habenas. 


These words do not mean, I think, ‘hoc uerborum impetu concitatum impulit 
Hippomedon, et equus minus aspernatur parem dominum’ (Delphin), but ‘ tanto 
impetu rapuit Hippomedonta et abstulit equus et minus aspernatur parem dominum,’ 
ulmen signifies ‘rush,’ the sudden plunge of the horse which is burning to be off. 
This meaning might have been suggested before if the text of a subsequent passage 
had received proper consideration. Seated on this horse, Hippomedon dashed into 
the river. He fought there for a long time (225-283); then 


figitur et ualidos sonipes Aetolus in armos 
exsiluitque alte ui mortis et aera pendens 

uerberat : haud tamen est turbatus flumine ductor, 
sed miseratur equum, magnoque ex uulnere telum 
exuit ipse gemens et sponte remisit habenas. _ 


284 


The horse is mortally wounded and rears. The rider, however, is not upset 
by—what? One would naturally say ‘ by the wild leap of the horse.’ But the text 
says ‘by the river.’ Yet up to this moment Hippomedon did not show much concern 
about the river. It is later (446 sqq.) that Ismenos is roused from his slumbers to 
fight the Argive hero. Now the Puteanus has 


haud tamen est turbatus fulmine ductor, 


and this is, I think, what Statius wrote. The rider was not unseated by the sudden 
yeaving of the dying horse; out of pity and of his own accord he dismounted. 

This is not, unfortunately, the only place where editors, some or all, have 
rejected readings of the Puteanus with undue haste. Klotz is the first of modern 


editors to recognize P in II. 479 sq. (‘attonitae tectorum a limine summo | aspectant 
matres’). 


I would keep ‘meat’ (P) in II. 62 and read ‘uolat’ () in 59, distinguishing 
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the movement of the god from that of the shade (‘uulnere tardus adhuc’). P's 


testimony in IV. 393, 
Aetnaeis potius me, Bacche, pruinis 
trans et Amazoniis ululatum Caucason armis 
siste ferens, 


deserves reconsideration. Statius need not have gone to Pindar to discover the 
snows of Etna: wddeco’ Airva, ravetes xuovos ofetas tiOijva (Pyth. 1. 19 sqq.). His 
contemporary Silius knew of them (Pun. XIV. 64), and they appear in his imitator 
Claudian (Pvos. I. 166-170). ‘ Arcas’ seems to fit the context better in IV. 805 than 
‘Argus’ (cf. V. 556). In XI. 439 P is certainly right: 


ut periisse preces geminoque ad proelia fusos 
puluere cornipedes explorarique furentum 
in digitis amenta uidet, fugit omnia linquens. 


A study of the manner in which Statius attaches an epithet to pulus in other passages 
will prove that geminosque (w edd.) is wrong. Compare V. 9, VI. 469 (‘iam puluere 
quarto | campum ineunt’), VIII. 395 (‘ primusque uirum concurrere puluis | incipit’), 
X. 473 (‘fugit ala retorto | puluere’), 550, and many other passages. 

In the cases just mentioned the text which results from the rejection of P’s 
testimony is intelligible. There is one passage, however, where the refusal to accept 
P’s reading involves us in utter darkness: I refer to the beginning of Book VIII. 
The denizens of the Lower World are alarmed by the sudden appearance of 
Amphiaraus: 

9 necdum illum aut trunca lustrauerat obuia taxo 
Eumenis, aut furuo Proserpina poste notarat 
coetibus assumptum functis. 


One asks, ‘ What is the meaning of fuvuo Proserpina poste notavat ?? Lactantius, ready 
to elucidate anything and everything, answers: ‘ asserunt poetae mortuorum capita 
Furiarum lampade lustrari, et eorum nomina a Proserpina in inferorum poste 
conscribi.’ Who are these poets? Can anyone discover elsewhere a reference to 
this strange register of Proserpine? I feel convinced that Lactantius is bluffing, 
and that his flimsy explanation is concocted to fit his corrupt text. If we read with 


P (and S cod. Magd.) 
aut fuluo Proserpina poste notarat 


coetibus assumptum functis, 


the disjunctives acquire a meaning (for Tartarus is thereby distinguished from 
Elysium), and Statius’ words become intelligible. ‘ Neither had the Fury met him 
yet and sprinkled him with her branch (or torch) of yew; nor had Proserpine, by the 
golden bough gleaming on her door-post, marked him as accepted amongst the dead.’ 
Possibly ‘ coetibus assumptum functis’ should be taken ard xocvov with ‘ lustrauerat.’ 
Statius has drawn his ideas from the Culex and the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. There 
is even an echo of the language (cf. Cul. 218, ‘ obuia Tisiphone ;’ 261, ‘ obuia Perse- 
phone.’ In the Culex the wicked range themselves under Tisiphone, while Proserpine 
ts the leader of the good souks. Amphiaraus had not the freedom of either Tartarus 
or Elysium. He had not been ‘ purified’ by the unholy water of the Fury ; this 
touch apparently is Statius’ own. Nor had he brought the golden branch, the 
special offering demanded by Proserpine (Aen. VI. 142 sq.; cf. Claudian, Pros, II. 290 
sqq-), which had to be fastened to the doorway of Elysium before Aeneas could 
enter (Aen. VI. 636). It is not straining either imagination or language to interpret 
fuluo poste as ‘ poste aurea uirga fulgente.’ 

Something remains yet to be done for the Thebaid in the way of interpretation 
and selection of variants. But there are many textual wounds which seem curable 
N 
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In Statius especially is emendation encompassed by 
trials, difficulties, and dangers. I can only hope that some at least of the following 
suggestions may prove acceptable. I should, perhaps, apologize for venturing to 
emend a text with the manuscripts of which I have but a second-hand acquaintance. 
I acknowledge my indebtedness in this regard to the labours of others, especially to 
those of Garrod and Klotz. 


I. 459, 460. 


only by means of emendation. 


sunt et rabidis iura insita monstris 
fasque suum: nobis sociare cubilia tterrae. 
The flaw seems to lie in ¢ervvae. I suggest turpe. ‘Wild beasts sleep together; 
it is disgraceful to us (who are men) to share a bed!’ Cf. Ovid, am. I. 10, 25. 


I. 656, 7. expectant {matres, supremaque fiunt 
uota mihi. 
I would read expectant Manes. 


umbras,’ and VII. 781, ‘ instantis quonam usque morabere Manis ?’ 


sed iam temone supino 
languet Hyperboreae glacialis tportitor Vrsae. 

Portitoy means a ‘ ferryman,’ and the only constellation that can be so described 
is the Ram (fortitor Helles, Lucan IV. 57 and elsewhere). Here Bootes is meant, 
and he is the ‘ Arctophylax’ or ‘Custos Vrsae.’ I suggest, therefore, civcitoy as 
a variation of custos. The term is applied to one who guards the vineyard, garden, or 
house (Priap. 17. 1, Calp. V. 97, Petron. 53). 


IT. 182, 3. 


I. 692, 3. 


quas Doricus alligat intus 
Isthmos, et alterno quas margine submouet finfra. 

Read ultva. The corruption is found elsewhere: cf. VIII. 15, ulteriore P, 
inferiore w. Tydeus wishes that Adrastus had been king of all the Peloponnesus as 
well as of the nations ‘ which the Isthmos, with its double shore, excludes’ from the 
Peloponnesus. 


IT. 185, 6. saeua nec Eleae tgemerent certamina ualles 
Eumenidesque aliis aliae sub regibus et quae 
tu potior, Thebane, queri. 
Read ‘ gemerem,’ and Sandstroem’s suggestion ‘ uallis’ and ‘aliis alias’ or ‘ alias 
aliis’ (‘aliae aliis’ P). Tydeus had special reason to deplore the crimes of Elis. 


‘ gemerent’ for ‘gemerem,’ a common type of mistake, started the mischief. 


II. 251, 2. innuptam flimine adibant 


Pallada. 
For limine I would read milia. 
without a genitive, cf. III. 118, VIII. 481. 


II. 590. timpeditant numero. 
Is impeditant sacrosanct ? 


least as much to impediit as to impeditat. 


II. 607. rotat Tipse furentem 
Deilochum. 
Read ense for spse. 


Deilochus. Cf. V. 661, ‘ense furens rapto,’ and IX. 303, ‘et nunc ense furit.’ 
II, 671, 2. 


_ clipeum nec sustinet umbo 
mutatum tspolliis. 


Umbo, in spite of the dictionaries, never means ‘elbow’ in Statius, nor, I think, 
elsewhere. 


It means the ‘ boss’ of a shield (clipeus), and could itself be’ used as an 


Statius has a partiality for the use of this word 


Cf. VII. 364, ‘seras tibi demoror improbus : 


a 
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offensive weapon. In Ach. I. 470 sq., ‘{quamquam] ... septemque Aiax umbone 
coruscet | armenti reges,’ it is the boss, or rather the hand inside, which shakes the 
sevenfold shield. mutave in Statius often means ‘ change for the worse,’ ‘ mar’—e.g. 
VII. 71, ‘curru diraque aspergine latos | mutat agros’ (so we should punctuate) ; 
XII. 657, ‘ uiridis grauis ungula campos | mutat.’ For spolsis we must read spiclis ; 
the shield, owing to the darts sticking in it, is spoiled. Cf. 603 sqq. Since circlos, 
ovacla, periclum, gubernaclum, are approved by Virgil, and spectaclum, saecla, uincla, by 
Propertius, I see no reason why Statius should not have used spiclum for spiculum. 


III. 314, 5. tunc me sanguineo late fdeferuere campo 
res super Argolicas haud sic deiecta uidebis. 


Read dea, feruere, ‘thou shalt behold me raging far and wide’; cf. Virg. 
Aen. IV. 409, ‘cum litora feruere late | prospiceres’; Valerius VI. 588, ‘toto 
iamdudum feruere campo | quem tueor.’ 


III. 390. neque nos auidi fpromittere bellum. 


This contradicts the whole tenor of the king’s statement. Read dimittere, ‘nor 
are we anxious to relinquish war.’ Cf. VI. 514, ‘quantum poteras dimittere bellum.’ 


III. 537-40. quae saeua repente 
uictores agitat leto Iouis ira sinistri ? 
hic excelsa petens subita face fsolis inarsit 
submisitque animos. 


iva Iowis means ‘ lightning,’ cf. 318, XI. 23; subita face, ‘a flash of lightning,’ cf. 
I. 354. It is absurd to represent this first eagle as perishing by a sunstroke; it 
typifies Capaneus, who tried to take Thebes stngle-handed (cf. X. 738-755, 837 sqq.; 
XI. 123 sqq.). For solis then read solus ; Capaneus, blasted by lightning, perished 
in splendid loneliness. 


ITT. 553-5. diuumne tferas hoc munus, an ipsi, 
gens auida et parto non unquam stare quieti, 
eruimus, quae prima dies, ubi terminus aeui ? 


fevas is intolerable. Statius wrote mefas: ‘is this gift (of divination) a wicked 
act of the gods?’ Cf, I. 646, where Coroebus, in his outburst to Apollo, calls the 
monster sent by the latter ‘tuum mortale nefas.’ ‘ne nefas became ’ne fas, and some 
corrector took it into his head that: fas was an abbreviation of fevas. The interpola- 
tion ‘ diuumque nefas’ (w) in 641 is circumstantial evidence for ‘ nefas’ in 553. 


III. 657-60. tua prorsus inani 
uerba polo causas abstrusaque jnomina rerum 
eliciunt ? 

Read mumina. Capaneus speaks like an Epicurean or Sceptic, ridiculing the 
Stoic theory of divination, which connected the omen with the event through the 
indwelling World-Spirit, of which the mumina were particular manifestations. Cf. 
Martianus Capella, II. 151: ‘intra solis meatum usque lunarem globum secundae 
beatitatis mumina supparisque potentiae, per quae tamen waticima somniaque et 
prodigia componuntur.’ 


IV. 129, 130. capiti tremit aerea cassis 
ter tniueum scandente iuba. 


Read nimium, ‘his triple plume rising wildly.’ nimius and niueus are also confused 
in VII. 275 and Ach. I. 367 (P). 
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pars anguibus aspera uiuis 
argento caelata micat, pars tarte repertat 
conditur et fuluo moriens nigrescit in auro. 


IV. 169-171. 


Part of the monster depicted on the shield of Capaneus is fully alive; part is 








dying, and is represented in gold, dark in contrast with the silver of the live part. | 


But no mention is made of the part already dead. I suggest 


pars aere perempta 
conditur, et fuluo moriens nigrescit in auro, 


‘part is slain and is covered by the bronze, and (the part still) dying is growing dark 
in yellow gold.’ The dead part was represented by raised bronze of the same colour 
as the general background. Claudian seems to have been thinking of this passage 
when he describes the Typhon on the helmet of Pallas (Pros. II. 21 sqq.): 


Tritonia casside fulua 
caelatum Typhona gerit, qui summa peremtus 
ima parte uiget, moriens et parte superstes. 


IV. 479. plena fredeat Styga portitor alno. 


I agree with the Oxford editor that ‘redeat Styga’ is scarcely Latin for ‘ return 
across the Styx,’ and suggest ‘relegat.” Cf. Seneca, H.F. 54, ‘Ereboque capto 
potitur et relegit Styga’ (according to Withof and the editors; the MSS. have 
vetegit), and Ach. I, 23, ‘ culpatum relegebat iter.’ 


IV. 485. 


So Pw. Editors have accepted Lachmann’s exerit ; but then the meaning would 
be ‘ the darkness shows its face.’ The MSS. indicate exilit, ‘the darkness flies from 
my eyes.’ For the accusative cf. VI. 97 sq., ‘nidosque tepentes | absiliunt—metus 
urget—aues,’ 


discedunt nebulae et uultum niger texuit aer. 


hospitibus patuere fores: tunc primus in aris 
ignis, et infandis uenere obliuia curis, 

tunc epulae felixque sopor noctesque quietae, 
tnec superum sine mente, reor, placuere fatentes. 


V. 449-452. 


The only meaning, apparently, which the last line can bear is that the women 
won the hearts of the Argonauts by confessing that they had killed their husbands. 
One feels that Statius should have ended the passage on the note of peace (‘ felixque 
sopor noctesque quietae’), and that the line is out of place. We should read: 


hospitibus patuere fores. placuere patentes | 
(nec superum sine mente, reor): tunc primus .. . 


The copyist’s eye slipped, perhaps owing to fores . . . veor; the omitted half-lines 
were recorded on the margin, and subsequently restored as a single line, and out of 
place. I have touched on this type of blunder elsewhere, and shall recur to it again. 


forsitan et nostrae tfatum excusabile culpae 
noscere cura, duces. 


V. 453- 


Lactantius has, according to some MSS., the lemma FACTVM EXVPERABILE 
CVLPAE. I cannot make much of exsupevabsle, but factum seems right; fatum is too 
strong a term, and excusabile is not appropriate as an epithet. One is not responsible 
for one’s destiny, and therefore does not excuse it. On the other hand factum belongs 
to the vocabulary of love; cf. Ovid, fast. II. 829, IV. 589, 596. factum and fatum are 
continually confused, and Lactantius seems here to have deviated into sense. 
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VI. 211, 2. spumantesque mero paterae uerguntur et atri 
sanguinis et frapti gratissima cymbia lactis. 


What is ‘raptum lac’? Lactantius is silent; the Delphin editor says that it is 
the milk of which the infant has been deprived by his untimely death (=‘lac morte 
ereptum’). Surely Statius wrote 


et rapto gratissima cymbia lactis. 


vaptus is used frequently of one whose death was sudden. It was not the costly gifts 
(see 206 sqq.) but milk which was appreciated by the dead infant. This correction 
has occurred independently to Professor Phillimore. 


VI. 340, 341. ecce et Iasonidae iuuenes, noua gloria matris 
Hypsipyles, subiere iugo, tquo uectus uterque. 


The Delphin editor explains ‘subiere iugo, id est, uterque currum ascendit, quo 
uectus erat’; but it should mean, if the Latin is taken at its face value, ‘ were yoked 
to the chariot in which they rode.’ By itself subseve means ‘ presented themselves,’ 
‘entered for the race’; cf. below 561, gtr. What Statius is trying to say is that the 
chariots and horses of the twins were perfectly matched, and we should perhaps read 


subiere, iugo pare uectus uterque. 


Barth made this suggestion long ago. There does not seem to be any strong 
a priovs reason against pare as an adjective, but above l. 118 and sélu. IV. 2, 21 
Statius has the usual form fam for the adjective. 


VI. 445-8. iam prior Oeclides et iam non tertius ibat 
Admetus, laxo cum tandem fab orbe reductus 
aequoreus sonipes premit euaditque parumper 
gauisos. 


The reading is as given by P and wo; a few inferior MSS. try to patch the 
metre, at the expense of the Latin, by reading e¢ ab or ex. No one has drawn 
attention to the lack of an object for premit ; gauisos comes too late. For ab I suggest 
ambo : ‘ with a wide sweep the sea-born steed is brought back into the course, and 
chases and passes both (Amphiaraus and Admetus) after their brief spell of 
exultation.’ 


VI. 772-7. manibus nunc obuia tela 
discutiens, instat gressu uultuque recedit : 
saepe etiam iniustis conlatum uiribus hostem 
(is uigor ingenio, tanta experientia dextrae est) 
776 ~~ ultro audax animis tintratque et obumbrat et alte 
assilit. 
776, intrat P; intratque cett.; instatque Ald., edd. plerique. 


Instatque seems more appropriate in line 776; but ¢ntvave seems to be a technical 
term used in boxing, and to be rightly given by P in I. 427, 


scrutatur et intima uultus 
unca manus, penitusque oculis cedentibus intrat, 


where, however, all the other MSS. have imstat. The two words are easily confused. 
In the present passage I think that zmstat in 773 and tmtvat in 776 should be 
transposed ; ‘ intrat gressu uultuque recedit ’ would mean ‘he stands up to him with 
his foot-work, but keeps his head out of reach.’ 
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generum, ne laudis egens, iubet ardua necti 
tempora, tThebarumque ingenti uoce citari 
uictorem : dirae recinebant omina Parcae. 


Read Thebanum. The usual form in proclaiming the victor is to mention his 
name, the name of his father, and that of his country. There were reasons why the 
name of Oedipus should not be mentioned, but that of his country was given. 
Thebanus, however, was ambiguous, as it might mean either Polynices (as above, 513) 
or his brother or Creon or the Thebans collectively ; hence the word was ominous. 


VII. 75-6. 


VI. 921-3. 


ipsi reuerentia patri, 
Si prope, sit dematque minas nec talia mandet. 


Editors place the comma after s##, but in Statius the subjunctive may not be 
omitted in a principal, but only in a dependent clause. Cf, VIII. 434, ‘ne pudor 
in tergo,’ 
quin etiam inuisos—sic hostis defuit ?—Argos 
eligis ! 0 ipsis, genitor, grauiora periclis 
iussa: nouercalis luimus tditare Mycenas ! 


VII. 175-7. 


luimus P ; ruimus ce¢#.; ruimur Barth. 


Line 177 is hopeless in its present shape; it is supposed to mean ‘ we pay 
a penalty by enriching Mycenae.’ Now in I. 250-282 Juno, speaking for Argos, says: 


259 facta luant Thebae: cur hostis eligis Argos ? 


We have in our passage the same thought a little expanded; and we have to equate 
‘facta luant Thebae with ‘nouercalis luimus ditare Mycenas.’ Now Statius, like 
other poets, can use proper names brachylogically. For instance, X. 890, ‘ Lernam 
Thebasque rependit . . . Tirynthius’ means that Hercules weighs the glory won at 
Lerna against his love for Thebes; XI. 264, ‘urit fera corda.Menoeceus ’ means that 
his heart burns with the thought of the sacrifice of Menoeceus. So ‘nouercalis 
luimus Mycemas’ may well be translated, ‘ we are paying for the crimes of Mycenae, 
the beloved city of my stepmother,’ For ditave I suggest Dictaee, used as a title of 
Jupiter III. 481 above. 


VII. 200-2. uidet axis et ista per aeuum 
mecum aeterna domus, quotiens iam ftorta reponam 


fulmina, quam rarus terris hic imperet ignis. 


Markland has pointed out the difficulty in torta: ‘quomodo reponi possunt 
fulmina iam torta seu missa?’ In V. 585, where Juppiter changes his mind and 
does not hurl the bolt he has lifted, we have ‘moti tamen aura cucurrit | fulminis.’ 
I suggest therefore mota, assuming that ¢oyta is a very ancient correction of -oTA, 
perhaps through ToTa. 


VII. 203-6. quin etiam inuitus magna ulciscendaque passis 
aut Lapithas Marti aut ueterem Calydona Dianae 
expugnare dedi: tmea est iactura, pigetque 


tot mutare animas, tot reddere corpora uitae. 


The flaw in 205 is common to P and w; a very few late MSS. have meaque, 
which Klotz accepts. Phillimore made the pretty suggestion mimia, but I feel sure 
that Statius wrote maesta: ‘ The loss is painful, and I grieve to see such a succession 
of generations, to deliver to life so many bodies.’ For this use of mutave cf. VI. 95, 
‘{silua fertur] Nymphas etiam mutasse superstes.’ MAESTAEST had become MAEST 
in the common ancestor of Pw. mea est is probably due to the division ma-est ; the 
first two letters may have been regarded as a compendium for mea. 
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VII. 257-8. procul, oro, paternum 


omen et innuptae tprocul excidat ira Dianae. 


So P;-uetus excidat w, edd. uetus seems to me to be interpolated from 210 
above: ‘quoniam uetus exeidat ira, silebo.’ P's ‘ procul’ may be a purely fortuitous 
assimilation to the procul in the line above, but the trouble may start in a partial 
resemblance; the common ancestor of P and w may have blundered in transcribing 
procul ... precov. For the sequence ovo... precor, cf. VI. 170, 1; X. 790; 
XI. 736, 8; XII, 262, 4. 


VIII. 116-7. nec deprecor tumbram 


accipere et tripodum iam non meminisse meorum. 


Lactantius interprets: ‘NEC DEPRECOR VMBRAM ACCIPERE id est: nec refuto 
umbra esse.’ The phrase is strange, and I think that Statius wrote wudam: ‘I do 
not refuse to take the draught (of Lethe).’ Cf. Culex 260, where undam by itself 
designates Lethe. wmbra and unda are continually confused: P has umbrae in 18 
above, and wmbras in IX. 279. See also my note below on IX. 38. 


VIII. 251-3. natum hortaturque probatque, 


nec uicisse uelit: sed primos comminus ensis 


a 
et sceleris tacito rimatur tpectore uoto. 


So P. Editors accept ‘rimatur semina’ from o. The fact that » records 
‘scelerum t. r. semina’ makes me suspect that the ancestor of w interpolated from 
IV. 212, ‘scelerumque ingentia semina mouit.’ Tiresias is interested in the proofs of 
what has already occurred, and we should read: 


et sceleris tacito rimatur pignora uoto. 


VIII. 582. iamdudum uideo, magnum cupis, improbe, leti 


nomen. 


magnum Pw. magni is suggested by IX. 491, ‘magnae copia mortis,’ and 
X; 835, ‘magnae data fata neci.’ 


VIII. 588-591. ‘neque enim has Marti aut tibi, bellica Pallas 
exuuias figemus,’ ait, ‘ procul tarceat ipsum 
ferre pudor; uix, si bellum comitata relictis 
Deipyle thalamis, illi inludenda tulissem.’ 


arceat w edd.; habeat P. 


If habeat 6 treated as an intruded gloss, it will be easy to restore the text. Atys 
is @ young man addicted to finery, and Tydeus, having slain him, disdains to take 
the spoils. Parthenopaeus, on the Argive side, resembles Atys; see IV. 246-274, 
318-340; IX. 683-711. habeat must be a gloss on a noun which might serve as 
subject, and the only possible noun is Avcas, often used to designate Parthenopaeus, 
e.g. in I. 45; VI. 608, 644; XII. 805-6. Read, therefore, ‘procul Arcas, et ipsum 
ferre pudor’: ‘the Arcadian is not here, and I should be ashamed to wear them 
myself.’ The glossator was trying to make the meaning more explicit: ‘the Arcadian 
might have them, but he is not here.’ 


IX. 338. 


I do not think that Statius wrote both wnda and amnis in the same line and with 
the same meeting. Read instead umbra, ‘the reflection helps the illusion.’ For 
umbva, ‘ reflection,’ see above 229; silu. I. 3, 19, II. 2, 49; and for the confusion of 
umbva and unda my note on VIII. 116, 7. 


adiuuat funda fidem pelago nec discolor amnis. 
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saeuius Eurytion, cui luminis orbe sinistro 
tcallida tergeminis acies se condidit uncis. 

ille trahens oculo plenam tlabente sagittam 
ibat in auctorem, 


callida PB Lact.; aspera w. 


aspera seems to be invented to evade the difficult caliida. The explanation of 
Lactantius’ ‘ CALLIDA insidiose facta’ is strained. Perhaps pallida, ‘ poisoned’ (see 
748) ; cf. pallida aconita (Lucan IV. 322), pallida uina (Prop. IV. 7, 36). 

But what is the meaning of oculo labente? Perhaps we should read tabente : ‘ he 
plucked out the arrow, which carried with it the eye, streaming with blood.’ In 
XII. 209 P alone preserves the correct tabente, other MSS. having /abente as here. 


IX. 749-752. 


IX. 842-44. cui sanguinis auctor 
turbidus Orion, comitesque odisse Dianae 


inde furit. tprimum hinc ... 


Read ‘ comitesque odisse Dianae | (inde furit) patrium. hic...’ Cf. X. 32 sqq. 
PRIVM was read as PRIMVM (or PRIMV). hinc (hic w) for hic is due to a reflection from 
inde. inde furit, ‘odio Dianae furit.’ 


IX. 848-851. I cannot interpret these lines. They seem to me to be a feeble 
repetition of the following passage, and I am inclined to regard them as a very early 
interpolation. 


IX. 855. iam minus atque minus fert ¢arma, puerque uidetur 
ipse sibi. 
That ‘ minus fert ’=‘ languidius gerit ’ (Delphin) seems strange. Statius wrote 


iva: ‘his combativeness becomes less and less,’ 
IV. 75, VI. 230. 


X. 25-6. 


For tva, ‘pugnacity,’ see I. 445, 
The phrase sic tva ferebat occurs twice (I. 428, VII. 399). 


subiit ultricia Tydeus 
Tartara; Mors subitam Tfnigri stupet auguris umbram., 


nigri Pw; uiui Jovtin; Grai Damsté ; integri Gavrod. Read tgnavri. 


It is, as Klotz reminds us, the Theban king who is speaking, and he certainly is 
not wasting compliments on the Argives. Amphiaraus is a seer dear to the Argives, 
for he has come to their help whilst foreseeing his own death (‘ praescieras, et .. . 
uenisti tamen,’ VIII. 183 sq.). On the other hand the Thebans jeer at the ‘augur 
ignarus’ (VIII. 226), and so now does their king. 1GNari could become niGRI either 
by the loss of a syllable na or by an anagrammatic blunder (NIGRRI; R =A). 


X. 441. hoc tamen interea fet tu potiare sepulcro. 


et tu P; claro w. 


Modern editors assume that claro is a gross interpolation, bearing no resemblance 
to the original word or words. In VIII. 589 it was found that habeat was a gloss, 
and that avceat was a corruption based on the true Avcas et. Assuming that a similar 
relation exists here, e¢ suggests that the glossator wished to remove an apparent 
asyndeton ; that is, that he found a verb in the first half of the line, and ¢w suggests 
that this verb differed, in person at least, from fotsave. Now in IX. 787 we have 


dabimus leto moriare uirorum, 


where Housman restored moriare for the morsere of the MSS. 
wrote dedevo potiare, ‘I shall allow you the use of this tomb.’ 


I suggest that Statius 
DEDERO by loss of a 


syllable became DERO, and in the minuscule ancestor of w devo (clevo) was corrected to 
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claro. The glossator refused, as some scholars do still, to recognize the structure of 
dare with the subjunctive. 


XI. 22. nec iam hostes jturmae aut ferrum mortale timetur. 


hostes P; hostiles w. 


Editors read hostes turmae, and cherish this use of hostes for hostiles as a Papinian 
audacity. I believe that Statius wrote mec iam hostes cuvae. cuvae .. . timetur is one 
of those collocations in which the rhetorician delighted ; cf. IX. 159, ‘scilicet is nobis 
metus aut iam cura sepulcri.’ The converse correction (turma for cura) has been 
made by Schrader in Silius V. 45. 


XI. 45-6. exspirat late pubes Tirynthia, alumni 


exuuias fimitata dei. 


‘exuuias dei alumni stata’ is out of place in this context. I suggest mutata: 
‘the warriors of Tiryns are dying on all sides, the lion-skins of their nurseling god 
are fouled (with gore).’ For the meaning of mutave see on II. 672 above. imitate 
for mutata is a blunder which would occur more easily in minuscule than in capital 
script, but it is possible in the latter. 


XI. 246-7. flent maesti retro comites, et futerque loquenti 


adgemit et pulsis exercitus obstrepit armis. 


Guyet suspects these verses with reason. The general sense of what Statius 
wanted to say is clear from 247; namely, that the courtiers desired to suppress the 
inopportune messenger, and that the attendant soldiery (the royal guards) tried to 
drown his words. The broken-spirited Avgive army was keeping, we may be sure, 
as far away from the walls as it could. Read: 


dant maesti retro comites, interque loquenti 
adgemit et pulsis exercitus obstrepit armis. 


‘The courtiers in dismay thrust the messenger back, and the soldiers groan at the 
words which interrupt (the sacrifice) and drown them by clashing their arms.’ For 
dant vetvo cf. VIII. 690, ‘retr.,ue datum Thebana tegebant | arma ducem,’ and 
XI. 328, ‘ oblatam retro dedit armiger hastam’; for the tmesis cf. Virgil, georg. II. 366, 
interque legendae, and 349, inter enim labentur. The initial letters of DANT were 
damaged, and FLENT was suggested by maestz. 


urbem armis opibusque grauem et modo ciuibus artam 
ceu caelo deiecta lues inimicaue {tellus 
hausisti uacuamque tamen sublimis obumbras ? 


XI. 273-5. 


For tellus I suggest Tethys. For Statius the three greatest disasters which can 
befal a community are War, Pestilence, and Flood; cf. V. 307 sqq. Of these War 
had actually befallen the state; there remained only Pestilence and Flood. TETHYs 
(TETHVS) would readily be mistaken for TELLVs. 


XII. 307-8. hunc quoque, qui tcurru madidas tibi pronus habenas 
ducit, in Aonios uigiles dimitte Soporem. 


P has currum, and this makes one suggest curyrum m madidas: ‘who guides thy 
car, leaning over the dewy reins,’ The two datives cuvrvu and tht are awkward, and 
there are several cases of im being lost after m in both P and the other MSS. 


XII. 329. 


It is certainly strange that Argia should ask, ‘ What was your quarrel?’ I think 
that we have an assimilation to the quae tuvgia of I. 444, and that Statius wrote quo 


hoc patriae telluris habes? ;quae iurgia? 
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turygia ? ~* What is the use of quarrels? The protagonists often lose the prize of the 
contest.’ The same thought is developed in XI. 651 sqq. 


sed nec te flammis inopem tua terra uidebit : 
tardebis lacrimasque feres, quas ferre negatum 
regibus, aeternumque ttuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


XII. 344-7. 


Sow. Instead of 345-6, P gives one line, 


tardebit longumquet tuo famulata sepulcro. 


It would seem as if either w interpolated Jacvimas . . . aeternumgue or P lost lacrimas 
. vegibus and substituted longumque (‘metri gratia’) for aeternumque. I suggested 
that in V. 452 we had a line conflated from fragments of two lines; here, similarly, I 


think that in P we have a lacuna which extends over portions of two lines. I suggest 
that Statius wrote: 

ardebis, lacrimasque feres quas ferre negatum, 

ardebis, longumque tuo famulata sepulcro 

durabit deserta fides. 
In the common ancestor of P and w the copyist omitted Jlacrimasque . . . avdebis. 


The missing fragments of the two lines were recorded in the margin, and may have 
been conflated into a single line, as I assume was the case with V. 452. If so, the 
ancestor of w, taking arvdebis to be a ‘pegword’ which was already in the text, had to 
find a head for 346: vegibus may have been suggested by a gloss, but aeternumque was 
sheer interpolation. /’s sin was one of omission; avdebit need not be taken seriously. 


These notes had been written originally in a fuller form. I desire to express my 
thanks to Professor E. V. Arnold, who has taken some pains to reduce them to a 
compass suitable for the C.Q. 


E. H. ALTon. 
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A ‘LOCVS DESPERATVS’ IN QUINTILIAN. 


THE passage here discussed, VIII. 6. 33, occurs in one of the lacunas, and 
we are thus deprived of the help of the great mutilated MSS., and have to fall 
back upon A. (Ambrosianus I.) and G. (the scribe who in the eleventh century 
filled up the lacunas in the mutilated Bambergensis. In § 31 Quintilian, in 
the course of his treatment of tropes, has reached onomatopoeia, and in § 32 
that subdivision of the last-named, or perhaps we should say the kindred sub- 
ject, which he calls zrezrornuéva. This was as follows: 


uix illa quae werounpéva! uocant quae ex uocibus in usum receptis quo- 
cumque modo declinantur, nobis permittimus, qualia sunt ‘sullaturit’ et 
‘proscripturit,’ atque ‘laureati postes’ pro illo ‘lauru coronati’ ex eadem 
fictione sunt. Sed hoc feliciter eualuit. 


So far well and good. Then follows § 33 in the following form in 
A. and G.: 


adoinoia et uio eo ferimus in Graecis obidius (A. omits this word) 
ocoeludituino bono eo dure etiam iungere arqui (A... . qui) tollentem et 
uidere septemtriones uidemur. 


From this, or rather from the not much differing descendants of G., the 
old editors produced the following : 


at contra uio pro eo infelicius. In Graecis obelisco coludumo, etc., 
dure etiam iungere uetamur, qui toleranter uidere Septentriones uidemur. 


This appears regularly in nearly all the editions from that of 1514 (the 
earliest to which I have access) down to Spalding and Zumpt.? Who first 
evolved it, what much of it is supposed to mean, or what the curious ‘ etc.’ 1s 
doing there, I do not know. The first six words are sensible enough at any 
rate, however little relation most of them bear tothe MSS. But it throws a 
curious sidelight on the history of scholarship that this merest of conjectures 
(indeed as, I think, will appear an improbable one) has found its way into 
lexicography as an accepted fact. Thus Forcellini quoting it s.u. ‘ uio’ adds, 


1 The old editors corrected this to rapayéueva. sense. On the other hand, Cocondrius’ use of 
The word is perhaps rather suspicious. Trypho em. is something akin to Q.’s (v. Rutherford, 
recognizes reronuéva as a subdivision of dvouaro- Chapter in the History of Annotation, p. 239. 
moia, but as covering those words which are 2 The only variant known to me in the early 
imitative of natural sounds, in fact as we(and editions is that of Obrecht, who writes it ‘euanuit 
Q. in § 31) use dvozarorata. What Q. herecalls contra vio in eo: ferimus in Graecis obeliscos. 
Teronueva are with Trypho dv. xara wapovouaciay. Tmep-boreo, dure, et tamen iungere Maronem 
Possibly we should read here wapareronuéva,  sollerter et diuidere Septemtriones uidemus ’— 
The scholiasts seem to use raparoeiy in this a strange mixture of ingenuity and perversity. 
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“ex quo apparet eius quoque aetate in usu fuisse, sed non omnibus probatum.’ 
Lewis and Short adduce it without a hint of doubt, and in this way generations 
of scholars are deceived into the belief that a word otherwise not known till 
the fourth century A.D. was current in the first. Thus in the recently 
published edition of Early Latin Hymns by the late Mr. A. S. Walpole, a book, 
generally speaking, of great value and scholarship, I find a note (p. 31) on 
Ambrose’s ‘ nocturna lux uiantibus’ as follow: ‘ Quintilian VIII. 6. 33 objects 
to the word then just coined.’ 

Halm contented himself with reprinting the corruptions of A. G. as a 
‘locus desperatus.’ Bonnell’s Teubner text, the edition probably still used by 
most non-specialists, while reproducing for the most part the traditional form, 
made an attempt to solve the central difficulty. For the words ‘In Graecis 
- . . uetamur,’ as they appear in Spalding, etc., he writes: 


‘In Graecis o7tcOevaxodXovOos non bene ac dure etiam iungemus.’ 


But the first real step to clearing up the passage appears in Meister’s 
edition, though he left the central corruption untouched. Following mainly 
some suggestions of Haupt, which are not otherwise known to me, he prints : 

‘ adianoefa uix ferimus in Graecis focoeludituino bonoeo dure etiam iun- 
gere arquitenentem et dzuidere septentriones uidemur.’} 


The last part of this seems to me almost certainly right, in the main at 
least. It is worth noting that the remarks as thus given are quite germane to 
the chapter. Amongst the subdivisions of ovowatrorowa Trypho recognizes 
ov. Kata ovvOeow, and ov. kata dtaipeow, which are quite well exemplified 
by ‘arqui-tenens’ and ‘septem-triones.’ The only tentative suggestion I 
have to make is this. Is it necessary to alter ‘arqui-tollentem’ to ‘ arqui- 
tenentem’? The former indeed is not known to us in literature, and the latter 
is. This constitutes some slight odds in its favour—but only slight, I think. 
We need not assume that a ‘durum uerbum’ in a context like this must be 
known to us. In itself is ‘ arci-tollens’ a more unlikely compound than ‘ arci- 
tenens’? This last is the only example of a compound in ‘-tenens’ given by 
Roby. It occurs to me that ‘ arqui-tollens ’ might have been formed by some- 
one in imitation of toéypns, in the belief that this contained aipw ‘to lift.’ 

To turn to the earlier words, aécvavonra is, I believe, right. Q. has already 
used the word by consent of all editorsin VIII. 2. 20, where also A. and G. are 
very much at sea, though they get perhaps a little nearer the correct spelling. 
He there explains them as ‘quae aperta uerbis occultos sensus habent’ and 
illustrates by two obscure Latin phrases, one of which at least has baffled the 
interpreters. If we accept it here, ‘uio pro eo’ must go, for it could not 

1 He adds in a footnote ‘Obidius G. fost 
Graecis, oib8io0s suspicatuy Schenki—ocoeludituino 
bono eo A. G. olo8ovcohos vix novimus, Schenk!.’ 
These suggestions do not seem to me very 


hopeful. 
2 Something might perhaps be said for reading 


‘septentrionem.’ I daresay Q. would feel an 
évouaroroia xara dtalpecww in ‘* septem-triones,’ 
but it would be durior in septem-trio, He 
quotes the latter in § 66 in connexion with hypfer- 
baton, and he has a trick of repeating his 
examples. 
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possibly be regarded as dévavonrov, and it may here be added that Meister’s 
reading of the whole passage cannot be reconciled with Bonnell’s correction. 

I am not, however, equally satisfied with Meister’s ‘uix.’ In the first 
place, why should the scribes have gone so wrong over this simple word, which 
has already occurred twice in these sections? Secondly, since Q. throughout 
looks upon ‘ onomatopoeia’ as a thing admirable in Greek, but denied to Latin, 
he is more likely to have found a Greek aévavonrov tolerable than intolerable. 

I think the final solution probably lies in the two following assumptions : 
firstly, that the sound element in the ‘ ocoe’ etc. is the word ‘ludit’ which 
©. uses elsewhere of such verbal quips, as we may suppose to be latent here ; 
secondly, that ‘ uioeo’ conceals some Greek aésavonrov, and the nonsense which 
follows ‘ludit’ either another or an explanation of the first. Even if the 
particular solution I am going to propose seems untenable, I should still hold 
that in these two assumptions lies the best way of approach. 

If ‘uioeo’ conceals some Greek word or words, it is reasonable to look 
fora verb. It must also be something fantastic to justify the description of 
advavonrov, and no doubt it may well be so fantastic as to be beyond our powers 
to discover. On the other hand, one can but try. I propose therefore inria, 
of which word? four out of five letters appear in ‘ uioeo,’ though in not quite the 
same order. wntv® will mean ‘I want to rain,’ and will be a comic imitation 
of ovpntr@, with an obvious allusion to the explanation of the causes of rain in 
Nubes 373. We must assume the loss of a preceding ‘ut,’ which would 
naturally have been mixed up with the ‘et’ of the MSS. version. So far no 
doubt this is just a guess, but it will acquire a little more solidity, if we can 
find an explanation of it in ‘ uinobonoeo.’ 

In judging this the following consideration may be of some weight. The 
verbs in ‘-urio’ and their Greek equivalents are not called by the Latin 
They are invariably called ‘ meditatiua.’ ‘Non 
actum habent sed parationem.’ I suggest that the words ‘uino bono eo’ may 
have originally been ‘ab dew ev v@ exw. Here no doubt we have to take a 
fence at which some may stumble. To bring the words proposed into resem- 
blance to the MS. text, we have to transpose the first two. I conjecture that 
at some point in the transmission the scribe aware that the words before him 
gave a Greek explanation of some other Greek, but otherwise at sea, came 
to the conclusion that of the four words the first was what required, and ;the 
other three what gave the explanation. Hethus transposed ‘ab’ and dev, and 
produced something which, when written in Latin orthography, appeared as 
‘uinabennoecho.’ That this should be subsequently altered into what is at any 
rate three real Latin words in agreement was natural enough. 

As to the words preceding ‘ ludit,’ the ‘lusus’ requires an author, and I 
take ‘Obidius’ to be simply Ovid. Ovid wrote no Greek verse so far as I 
know, but he was a declaimer as well as a poet, and we can see from the 


grammarians ‘ desideratiua.’ 


of the missing word being some invention of this 
kind, 


1 That no such word exists matters nothing for 
this purpose. The odds are,I think, in favour 
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‘controuersiae ’ that the declaimers frequently made use of Greek epigrammatic 
phrases. He also no doubt wrote letters and talked, and I can see no reason 
why he should not have perpetrated a Greek witticism of this kind. On the 
other hand, the word may conceal the name of some Greek writer. 

There remains ‘ocoe.’ The simplest emendation of this would be 
‘(h)occe.’ Q. uses ‘huiusce’ four times at least adjectivally, but it may be 
too bold to assume that he would use other cases substantivally. If so, I 
suggest ‘(h)oc iocose’ or ‘docte.’ Thus I would give as a possible version ot 
the whole passage— 


‘ advavonra ut bnti@ in Graecis ferimus (Ouidius hoc iocose ludit ab feuv év 
Dure etiam iungere arqui-tollentem (or ‘‘tenentem’’) et diuidere 
septentriones uidemur.’ 


A ¥ 
V@ €X@). 


‘Si licet hariolari,’ says Halm in apology for a conjecture of his own on 
another smaller corruption in the next sentence. I am well aware that what I 
have written requires the same apology. But, after all, the sentence did mean 
something, fantastic no doubt, but understood by Quintilian, and I claim that 
the suggested version does make sense and stands nearer to the text than any- 
thing yet proposed—far nearer than the version which, as shown above, has 
found its way into the dictionaries. I do not forget Professor Housman’s 
criticism of the ‘ Pumpkin-headed emendator,’ particularly that in which he 
compares him to an ill-bred child interrupting sensible conversation. But I 
console myself with the reflection that even if the first part of this description 
is applicable to the present emendator, the last part is not applicable to the 
present emendanda. 

F. H. CoLson. 


1 It is possible, as some earlier commentator somehow crept into the text from the fact that 


has, I think, suggested, that thenameofOvidhas he as well as Virgil has the tmesis septem-trio. 
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NOCTURNAL FUNERALS IN ROME. 


THE purpose of this paper is to indicate the slightness of the foundation 
on which a commonly received doctrine about Roman funerals rests, and to 
discuss a point in connexion with the ritual of funera acerba. 

It is stated in all works on the subject which I have consulted (Mar- 
quardt, Daremberg-Saglio, and several smaller handbooks) that the original 
Roman funeral ceremony was held at night; that this explains the custom of 
carrying torches in the funeral procession whenever held ; and that it survived 
in the nocturnal burials of poor people and in those of young persons. 

The authority for these statements, and particularly the first, is a group 
of passages in Servius and in the additions to his commentary, first published 
by Daniel (called for convenience S and Sd respectively), all of which seem to 
go back ultimately to a lost work of Varro. The first (S on Aen. I. 727) runs: 

Fvnacia. funalia sunt quae intra ceram sunt, dicta a funtbus, quos ante 
usum papyri cera cirvcumdatos habuere matores : unde et funera dicuntur, quod funes 
incensos mortuts praeferebant. 

The second is clearly from the same source (S on Aen. VI. 224): FACEM 
de fune, ut Varro dicit: unde et funus dictum est. per noctem autem urebantur : 
unde et permansit ut mortuos faces antecedant. 

The third (Sd on Aen. XI. 143) begins by stating the same theory as the 
other two, in slightly different words, without naming Varro. It adds: quia 
in veligiosa ciuttate cauebant ne aut magistratibus occurrerent aut sacerdotibus, 
quorum oculos nolebant alieno funere uiolari. It goes on to speak of wespillones 
and of funera acerba; and then to say it all over again, this time on the 
authority, for the latter ceremony, of aliz, sicut Varro et Verrius Flaccus. 
Clearly it is a conflation of at least two notes from different sources. 

All that we have Varro’s name definitely and certainly connected with, so 
far as the original nocturnal funerals go, is the etymology of funus from funts ; 
from which it is reasonable to suppose that, after his usual fashion, he went on 
to explain the custom of carrying funalia, which he may or may not have 
deduced from the supposed necessity for light in a nocturnal ceremony. 

The evidence, then, reduces to a single statement of Varro, or of someone 
using Varro, that such was the original form of the rite. That Varro was not 
infallible needs no elaborate proof; we have simply to estimate the credibility 
of his hypothesis (for we have no reason to suppose that he adduced any 
documentary evidence for it, or that any evidence for very early times was 
available at all) as we would a suggestion put forward by a modern writer. 

Looking at it in this light, it is clear that there is nothing incredible about it, 
since admittedly some kinds of funerals were regularly held at night, and the 
reasons given by Sd, and more elaborately by Julian’ in his famous edict, are 
quite good ones. But that they were not always felt to be cogent is clear 
from the frequency with which in historical times funerals were held in broad 
1 P. 195 sqq., Bidez-Cumont —¢}. 77. 
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daylight, and parentalia also (Sen. Epp. 122, 3); while in other parts of the 
world the daytime is at least as often chosen as the night, which is natural 
enough, since it is at once more convenient and less ghostly. Now if we 
grant that the claims of day and night are about equal on general principles, 
we have, I think, one very good reason for supposing that day was the normal 
time for Roman funerals at all dates. This is supplied by the consideration 
of the nocturnal funerals of young people, who are regularly buried differently 
from older ones; or to speak more exactly, those who die before puberty and 
marriage from those who are married. This custom is so eommon that I need 
quote no instances ; anyone interested in this detail can find plenty by con- 
sulting such a periodical as the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. I 
merely mention that, for Rome in particular, the evidence for the burial of 
very young children within the city is fairly strong, while that for the burial 
of older persons is very weak.’ With regard to persons past babyhood, but 
still immature—.e. in the case of what is generally called a funus acerbum—the 
passage of Sd already quoted gives us significant, and in this case not unsup- 
ported, information: 

et magts moris Romant (sc. than nocturnal funerals in general) ut impu- 
beres noctu efferreniur ad faces, ne funere tmmaturae subolis domus funestaretur. ... 
alit, sicut Varro et Verrius Flaccus, dicunt: st filtus familias extra urbem decesstt, 
libertt amicique obuiam procedunt et sub noctem in urbem infertur, cereis facibusque 
praelucentibus, ad cutus exsequias nemo rogabatur. 

This is in part supported by Tacitus, Ann. XIII. 17, 1: nox eadem necem 
Britannict et rogum contunxit.... 4. festinationem exsequiarum edicto Caesar 
defendit, tta matoribus institutum referens, subtrahere oculis acerba funera neque 
laudationtbus aut pompa ducere. 

The most curious point is that it was apparently possible to avoid 
pollution in connexion with this sort of funeral. The words above quoted 
from Sd might be taken to mean simply that if the son died away from 
Rome he need not be brought to his father’s house, and thus the contagion of 
being under the same roof as the corpse would be avoided; but the preceding 
words, confessedly from another source, show that the possibility existed in 
other cases also: alit tradunt, de filtts qui in potestate patris sint non putare tus 
(?=fas) esse funus uocart fierique, quia serut loco sint parenti, et st id fiat, familia 
funesta sit. This may be a legal quibble, but even so it is an interesting one; 
and there is independent evidence that the death of a son did not of necessity 
put the family in mourning. Besides the well-known legend of M. Horatius 
Pulvillus, cos. 245/509, who, when an attempt was made to interrupt him in 
the dedication of the Capitoline temple by false news of the death of his son, 
went on with the ritual nthil aliud ad eum nuntium a proposito auersus quam ut 
cadauer efferrt tuberet, there is the historical case of Aemilius Paulus, who five 
days before his triumph buried a twelve- or fourteen-year-old son*—i.e. the 


1 See W. R. Halliday in Class. Rev. XXXV. 
(1921), P- 154- 


2 Livy II. 8, 8, 
3 Plut. Aem. Paul. 35, 36; Liv. XLV. 40. 
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triumph came in the period which normally would intervene between the 


- burial and the nouendiale sacrum, when the household would be still funesta. 


In the former case Livy, whose ritual instinct is good, takes care to put into 
the mouth of Horatius simply a command to ‘take away the carcass.’ The 
use of cadauer in this context, a word not much liked by the taste of his age,! 
is noteworthy; Horatius, in accordance with the view cited by Sd, will not 
call it a funus. Of Aemilius we are told that he accompanied the funeral 
procession of his second son after the triumph, not that he did so for the first. 

When we add the other points made by Sd, supported by Tacitus, that 
the funeral was hurried,* that it was nocturnal, that apparently no gentiles 
attended and no one was invited, the impression of an abnormal rite is 
deepened, and one may, I think, conclude that the dead man is treated as not 
being one of the family dead at all, but a mere piece of carrion, cadauer, to be 
got rid of. 

I suggest that the critical point is the absence of any descendants of the 
dead, coupled with his minority. That a man lives again in his sons is no 
poetical fiction but solid fact, not only for barbarians so advanced as the 
Tahitians, but for the Hindus among whom the laws of Manu arose. When 
the son is born the father in some sense enters upon a new incarnation; the 
life-stream of the family can hardly be embodied in two individuals at once, 
and, therefore, while the father lives the son is not fully alive, and, conversely, 
while the son lives the father is in some sense dead.* Now if the paterfamzlias 
is dead and has left male issue all goes smoothly enough: the son receives his 
dying father’s last breath, and with it his spirit; he now becomes fully alive— 
or, in other words, swt iuvis—and the late embodiment of the life-stream retires 
with dignity to the manes. The whole operation is full of magic and spiritual 
electricity, and therefore dangerous, but with proper precautions it passes off 
smoothly enough. Again, if a very small child dies, the life-stream has run 
such a little way from its main channel that there is good hope of coaxing it 
back again, without any troublesome intermediate stage of ghosthood, into the 
womb of some woman of the clan. But the older son or daughter is in an 
anomalous position, neither young enough to be quickly reborn nor old enough 
to have descendants into whom his life may pass. What then can he be but 
a ghost, and therefore to be got rid of at once? If by so doing the trouble of 
a funesta familia could also be avoided, that would be, of course, an extra 
inducement. 

To return now to nocturnal funerals in general, we note that the one kind 


1 See the Thesaurus, s.u. cadauer. 4 And therefore acerbus, ‘unripe.’ We have a 
2 If it was not regularly so Nero’s excuse is valuable, if late, parallel to this use of acerbus. 
pointless. Justinian (Now. XXXIX, 2, p. 257, Schoell-Kroll) 


3 Some very interesting examples will be found _ calls the remarriage of a widow within the year 
in Frazer, G.B.3 III. 187 sqq. The idea of the of mourning, i.e. while she is still ghost-ridder, 
life-stream, which, rather than the particular acerbas nuptias, dwpovs yduous. It does not mean 
lives of individuals, I take to be the original con- ‘painful.’ A married son with sons of his own 
ception, I owe to some illuminating suggestions of | was perhaps treated as a quasi-paterfamilias. 

Mr. T. C. Hodson. See C.Q. XVIII., p. 57 sqq. 
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of funeral which we certainly know to have been nocturnal was wholly 
abnormal, and it is a not impossible deduction from the note of Sd that if we 
had the passage of Varro complete we should find that it was to this alone that 


it referred for its explanation of funus. 

But, it may be objected, the funerals of poor people were held at night in 
historical times, which is a likely survival of a more general custom in remoter 
antiquity. In the first place, I am not at all convinced that any such custom 
was really in use. The foundation for the statement appears to be Festus 
(Paulus) 368-9 M., 560-1 Th., 506 Lindsay: wespae et uespillones dicuntur qui 
funerandis corporibus offictum gerunt, non a minutis illis uolucribus sed quia 
uespertino tempore eos efferunt qui funebri pompa duct propter inopiam nequeunt. ht 
etiam uespulae dicuntur. 
Diaulus. 

With this note, which, since it quotes Martial, had clearly undergone not 
shortening only, but interpolation, since the time of Verrius, compare Sd Joc. 
cit.: inde etiam qui funeri pracerant a uespera primum uesperones, deinde uespillones 
dicti uidentur. Both are etymologies of the word wespillo, and bad ones at 
that.! I would not lay much stress on them, in view of the weighty, if 
indirect, counter-evidence of Horace, Sat. I. 8. Here the scene is laid in 
a pauper burial-ground, and at night. The Priapus, who ineffectually mounts 
guard over the place, is much disturbed by witches and other night-prowlers ; 
he finds he cannot keep them off, and he sees them go through a long, 
complicated, and noisy ritual, involving the lighting of a fire for purposes of 
envoitement, 1. 44. Priapus finally scares them away by means none too 
delicate, but no human disturber troubles them. How is this, if pauper burials 
regularly took place at night ?? 

Granted, however, that they did, the burials of the very poor are not 
likely to throw much light on old custom in Rome. In the first place, many 
at least would be slaves—that is, foreigners—and perhaps dangerous from the 
fact that they could have no sons, and thus were in a sense acerba funera, 
whatever their age; in the second, the free paupers were not necessarily 
Romans or Italians; and in the third, one possible explanation of their 
nocturnal burials is simply that the mourners would then. be likelier to have 
time to attend. 

As to the torches, apart from the common and early use of cremation in 
Rome, they may have been wanted as magical protectors, as they were at 
marriages and births, the latter of which, at least, certainly were not confined 


to the hours of darkness. 
H. J. Rose. 


have thought Ovid was dead and an unusually 
noisy conclamatio in progress ; Seneca, de trang. 
anim. I. 1, 13, morti natus es, minus molestiarum 
habet funus tacitum—in other words, since one 
must die, the less fuss about it the better. There 
is no hint of a technical meaning in either 
passage. 


1 It seems to come from wé and sefelio, ‘ ibel 
bestattend,’ see Walde, Etym. Wort. s.u. 

2 It is to be hoped that we have seen the last 
of the unfortunate suggestion that a pauper 
burial was called funus tacitum. The authorities 
for this phrase are Ovid, Trist. I. 3, 22, for- 
maque non taciti funeris intus erat—i.e. one might 





Martialis (1. 30, 1): gut fuerat medicus nunc est utspillo | 
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(i.) NOOS; (ii.) TA ANASIABA, 


Noos. 


THE word voos (vods) must, if it is inherited from Indo-European, be 
a word of the Aoyos type, and come from Indo-Eur. nésos, néwos, or nédyos, 
since a consonant must have been lost, and it is known that only s, w, and y 
vanished between vowels in Greek. Neither nésos nor néwos can be traced 
with a suitable meaning in any Indo-European language; néyos, on the other 
hand, would be a very probable ancestor of Skr. nayas. The senses of nayas 
are, I submit, sufficiently close to those of vdos to lend some support to the 
identification. They are: ‘leading, performance, behaviour, worldly wisdom, 
policy, fundamental principle, system, theory.’ 

It is, moreover, quite clear, and generally admitted, that nayas is a verbal 
noun of the Aoyos type (its accent is unknown because the word is not found in 
the Vedas) belonging to the root 7- ‘to lead,’ which in modern terminology is 
called the disyllabic root nayt- (Indo-Eur. neya-). The disyllabic character 
of the root is clear from the forms nayitum, nita-. The apparent obstacle 
which forms like netwm, nesyami continued to present even after F. de Saussure’s 
Mémoire (see especially Publications Sctentifiques, p. 226) vanished when it was 
seen that ayz in Sanskrit can contract to e (cf. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammattk I., § 48b). Indo-Eur. néyos must have come from néy(a)-o-s, with 
the usual elision of -a- before a vowel. 

It is not easy to see how far the resemblance of meaning between vdos and 
nayas is due to the survival of inherited senses in both cases, and how far to 
independent but parallel development of fresh meanings in each language. 
That the passage from ‘lead’ to ‘think’ was possible we know from 
Lat. duco and Grk. #jyéouar. It may have occurred independently in Greek 
and in Sanskrit. In any case, it is tempting to suppose that vou@ereiy comes 
from a *vovOérns (the word has not survived), which meant one who voop 
ti@nor ‘lays down a fundamental principle, perhaps even a ‘ guiding principle,’ 
just as a Oecpobérns (vouobérns, aywvobérns, dOX08ETNs) lays down or establishes 
a Oecuos (vouos, aywv, GOAa). To say that vov@ereiy means ‘to put in mind 
of . . .” seems hardly to square with Greek idiom. 

The proper name IloAvvoFas (genitive sing.), which occurs in J.G. IX. i. 
870. 2, presents what might seem to be a fatal obstacle; but the inscription 
is a Corcyrean epitaph of the sixth century B.c. written in hexameters, and 
belongs to the same class as I.G. IX. i. 867, which contains the genitive form 
TraciaFo, with a digamma which is admitted to have no right there [cf. Buck, 
Greek Dialects, § 105. 2(a), but also, on the other side, Bechtel, Griech. Dial. I1., 
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p. 250]. Perhaps the F of IloAvvoFas is due to a similar mistake on the part 
of the composer of the epitaph. 

I will note, but only as a curiosity, that if we form from this root seya- a 
present in the same way as Skr. pundmi is formed from the root pews- (Skr. 
pavi-) the result is *vivdys, which is not a reduplicated form, but contains the 
same -vd-yus as ddp-va-w. If this be further compounded with the o- of 6-«éAXo, 
we arrive at o-vivaus with the sense adducere. But then, apart from the 
difficulty of seeing how ovivdu ‘ adducere’ comes to mean help, there is the fact 
that among the Doric forms from the verb stem without -vé- we find ovacei, 
évaous, “Ovacipos, etc., instead of ovno- as the theory demands even in Doric 
({0-neyas- > 0-veio- > 0-vne-). 

If Bovvirns (dat. pl. Bwvitnow, Callimachus, Fr. 157=37 Mair) were not 
so clearly formed from Sovvos with the ending -irns (cf. teyvitns, etc.), one 
might risk the suggestion that Bov-(8w-)virns is a compound word meaning 
cow-leadey (Sov-vi-r-d-). It might further be guessed that Bovvos is a word 
of the same type as fovaos, a recently discovered Arcadian word which 
may mean ‘pasture,’ and which Bechtel (Griech. Dialekte I., pp. 332, 388) 
derives from an older Bovaoos, comparing pnrocon: odes &’ Hs mpoB8ata 
€Xavvetat, ‘Podiot (Hesychius).! So Bovvos might come from Bovvo0(y)os (cf. 
rakes from AXaokoos, BonOos from BonOoos), and originally have meant ‘land 
over which one leads cows or oxen,’ hence generally ‘ uplands.’ 


ta ’Avakinrea. 


In Leges Sacrae I. 7 (=SIG.* 1027) there occurs the phrase rapa ta 
*Avakinea. The earlier editors accentuated ’Avafidea, no doubt supposing the 
form to be the neuter plural of an adjective ’Avafideos. Prott [1896] took 
exception to this, concluding rightly that ’Ava£&iXea must be a genitive singular 
like MecdvAov in rapa ta Mecdvrov (Leg. Sacr. I. 268, 49). He sought to 
express his insight by changing the accent from the ’Avaéirea of his 
predecessors to ’AvafiXéa. He would have done better to adopt ’AvaéiXea as 
the accentuation even of a form which he knew to be a genitive singular. 


The key to the complete understanding of ’AvafiXea was given by a | 


communication of R. Herzog to O. Hoffmann, which will be found in the 
Griechische Dialektinschriften IV., p. 507, cf. p. 509 [1910], but has received 
surprisingly little attention even from a scholar of such discernment as Bechtel 
| Zewtschr. fir vergl. Sprachf. 50 (1922), p. 70, Griech. Dialekte I1., p. 578]. 
Herzog pointed out that the Coan forms £vXewv, xoTvrAea, LlaudvrAcor, 
Purcopayxidar, Xappvrewv, Pirewvidas, all have the same explanation: the 
€ is not a formative element, but a secondarily developed glide-vowel after 2. 
The A is preceded by v, except in ®:Aewvidas, where it is preceded by «. This 
glide-vowel does not form a syllable, and therefore cannot influence the 


1 Doric Bovoa=Boveda is fairly well preserved JDial, II., p. 77, note 4. 
in Etym, Magn. 208. 6, 391. 19; cf. Ahrens, 
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position of the accent. The accentuations £uAéwv, corvdeas, “Avakiréa, Tap- 
g@vdéwv, which are admitted in SJG.* 1026, 1027, and in Inscr. Brit. Mus. 968a 7, 
must be rejected. ’Avakirea is simply ’Avagéida, genitive of ’Avakinas, as. 
Hoffmann saw (op. cit., p. 509). 

To these observations I can add the following: the names ®uXecoxparns 
GDI. 4939, PvreocPévns 4904, Pirewy 4915 and (?) PureoredrAida (gen.) 4925 
(all from Melos), and the Ionic form ®irewvideos (gen.) GDI. 5485 (Thasos), 
show that the phenomenon was not confined to Cos, and that it occurred even 
outside of the Doric area. It has every appearance of being a recent innova- 
tion, which started from a centre and spread like a wave over dialects which 
were not closely related to one another. 

Hoffmann’s remark [GDIJ. IV., p. 917 (1914)] that ®irewvideos and 
BovrAewrtaz (the latter in GDI. 5633. 19) admit of a single explanation shows. 
that he recognized at least the intrusive character of the e, but as he supposes 
that in SovAewvTat ew is a mistake for w, due to the early reduction of ew to w 
in inflexional syllables, he seems not to have been reminded of the Coan forms. 
Whether the notoriously difficult form SovXAewvtar is to be explained by means 


of Herzog’s observation may be doubted. 
R. McKENZIE. 


COLUMBA’S ALTUS AND THE ABSTRUSA GLOSSARY. 


In the ’nineties the Celtic philologist, Whitley Stokes, told us in Common-room 
that he once awoke muttering an incomplete stanza : 


Like an ogress making progress 
Through the spare-ribs of a child. 


Could anyone complete it for him? A former Newdigate prizeman, after reflexion, 


produced this: 
Stern endeavour will be ever 


By some welcome find beguiled, 
Like an ogress making progress 
Through the spare-ribs of a child. 


I am often reminded of that stanza by our work on the Latin glossaries. We 
have now been for some years at it, and although at times we cry, ‘Is it worth 
while ?’? something turns up, some new vista opens, and we plod'on. Many of the 
discoveries have been published or mentioned in this journal or the Classical Review, 
but I may call the attention of English readers to Dr. H. J. Thomson’s paper in the 
last number of the American Journal of Philology (XLIII. 352) announcing a new line 
(embedded in the Liber Glossayum) of Macer (?). It was apparently quoted by 
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Donatus in his scholium on Geo. 4,247. Macer seems to have taken from Nicander’s 
Theriaca 734 the notion of the spider as a hunter and the spider’s-web as hunting- 
nets (casses, a word which caught Virgil’s fancy): 


Suspendit teneros male fortis aranea casses. 


In case Nemesis should pounce, I will say nothing of our hopes for the Appendix 
Vergiliana from the readings (and interpretations) which passed into the Liber 
Glossarum from some MS. older than any now extant. I will take the low road. 
Editions of these miserable glossaries are necessary even for the understanding of 
early medieval writers. What does Aethicus Ister in his Cosmographia mean by 
(6, 5) hermasque et omnem ignonuniam? The context gives no clue. A reader (if 
anyone reads that favvago) turns to Ducange and finds Hevma : castratio. Yes; but 
where did the ‘Istrian philosopher’ (ethicus) get the word (or Ducange, for that 
matter)? Like Aldhelm he took his weird words from glossaries, and he found 
heyma in the Abstrusa Glossary (see Thes. Gi. s.v.). Now in the course of Abstrusa’s 
transmission long items have often been recast, for practical purposes, into a shorter 
form, often absurdly. If I am right in my guess that Abstrusa took its material 
mainly from (1) Virgil scholia, (2) marginalia in an old Bible (but Dr. Thomson’s 
forthcoming edition will decide), the full item probably came from a note on herma- 
phroditus in an early Bible-text : 


Hermaphroditus : castratus uel sexum utrumque habens (C.G.L. IV. 85, 49 and 48a). | 


The laughable transcription (for glossary work is not so dull as one would think), 
Herma : proditus, castratus uel, etc. (zbid.), 
was shortened for dictionary purposes to 


Herma : castrat (with suspension-stroke over the last letter). 
Aethicus’ MS. of Abstrusa had 
Herma : castratio (C.G.L. IV. 85, 48). 


Why does Aldhelm use foalum for ‘bellows’? Because the pre-Hieronymic 
phrase for herba fullonum (Malach. 3, 2) was foa (‘grass’) /awentium, misinterpreted by 
some monastery teacher (the context is ‘like a refiner’s fire’) as folles fabrovum. 
Aldhelm’s glossary copy had 


Poalauentium : folles fabrorum, 


which suggested to him Poala=folles, Ventium=fabrorum (see my edition of the 
Corpus Glossary). 

Blume’s excellent selection of Latin Hymns would have been improved by 
a knowledge of glossaries. Take for example the Altus, said to have been written 
by St. Columba in Iona at the end of the sixth century. I trust I am not alone in 
liking to associate its grand rhythm with the sound of Iona’s waves, and in my 
delight at its description (in stanza 10) of the evil spirits chained under the deep: 


Ecce gigantes gemere 

Sub aquis magno ulcere 
Comprobantur, incendio 
Aduri ac supplicio, 
Cocytique Charybdibus 
Strangulati turgentibus, 
Scyllis obtecti<s> fluctibus 
Eliduntur (ill- ?) et scrupzibus. 


The metre is syllabic, the eight-syllable line so dear to the hymn-writers of early 
Ireland. Read each line slowly (aloud), with equal weight on each syllable, and less 
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regard for the accent of the word. (I often wonder whether it is possible that the 
Roman tradition kept a firmer footing in Ireland than on the Continent in the 
handling of ictus and accent.) There is no elision, And the vocabulary is— 
glossary-Latin. Anyone familiar with the extant older glossaries knows at once 
where Columba found most of the words and in what sense he used them (and guesses 
that the other words of this type lead us to glossaries not extant now), e.g. ‘ Vicus: 
uulnus, Comprobauit : manifeste ostendit, Charybdis : profunditas, Strangulat : sub- 
nectit, subligat.’ Consider now the two I have put in italics in the concluding 
couplet. Their source is these glossary-items (not vice versa, I think): 


Scyllae : saxa latentia in mare, 
Scrupea : saxa aspera. 


These are Abstrusa glosses, from scholia (of Donatus, etc.),on Virgil. See Thomson, 
Virgil Scholia in Abstrusa (in St. Andvew’s University Publications, X11I.), who refers 
the second to Aen, 6, 238: 


Spelunca alta fuit uastoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea. 


But I would put in a counter-claim on behalf of Culex 51, which appears in the 
extant MSS. in this form: 


Scrupea desertas haerebant ad caua rupes, 
and in this: 
Scrupea desertis errabant ad caua rupis. 
In Columba’s scrupibus I find indication that he was not the creditor (for then 
the lemma-word would surely have been Scrupes), but the borrower from this 


actual item, 
Scrupea : saxa aspera, 


and that his copy had Scrupia, which he mistook for a Neuter Plural of the Third 
Declension. (Or he may have regarded Scrupea as a mere misspelling of Scrupia.) 

However, Abstrusa has not been edited yet, and I must not be positive. It 
does not seem to me likely that this misleading, or rather mistaken, form of item was 
transferred bodily from Virgil scholia (in which case it might be said that he took it 
not from Abstrusa, but directly from the Virgil scholia which were Abstrusa’s source). 

Even if we leave it at that, what a new prospect is opened to our view! Here 
is new ground for dating Abstrusa and Aethicus Ister, for testing the Columba 
legend, for deciding whether the Adamnan Virgil Scholia were by Columba’s 
biographer or some other Adamnan, and so on. 

Yet my real reason for this article is to convince the workers on the new 
Dictionary of Medieval Latin that the vocabulary of Aldhelm, Aethicus Ister, Columba’s 
Altus, etc., is not current Latin ; it does not represent a stage in the direct trans- 
mission of classical Latin to the Romance languages. If current anywhere, it was in 
very limited ‘ University’ circles. It is of a piece with ‘ Hesperic’ Latin on which 
Mr. Jenkinson has written (The Hisperica Famina, Cambridge, 1908). More might 
well be written upon it, for Aethicus Ister seems to break out every now and then 
into Hesperic verse to relieve the monotony of the Cosmogvaphia. (I suspect the 
‘Istrian’ to have been an Irishman, for the interposition of verse-passages is quite 
in the manner of the Irish saga.) And even in his prose he uses that peculiarly 
Hesperic word (of various spelling) theymopylae ‘crag’ (but Wuttke prints thermosile /). 
I have shown (Corpus Glossary, s.v.) that it came originally from a misleading or 
mistaken marginal note on Orosius, Hist. 4, 20, 20, where the place Thermopylae is 


mentioned. 
W. M. Linpsay. 
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AN EIGHTH-CENTURY NORTH FRANKISH EDITION 
OF VIRGIL. 


In this journal (XII. 171, A Seventh-Century English Edition of Virgil) I showed 
that an English monastery-teacher’s marginal interpretations of Virgil had furnished 
material to the English group of Latin Glossaries—Corpus, First Amplonian (or 
Erfurt I.), Second Amplonian (or Erfurt II.), etc. ; also that this English edition (if 
we may dignify it with the name ‘ edition’) had no connexion with that Spanish 
Virgil whose ‘glossae collectae” make Professor Goetz’ so-called Virgil Glossary 
(C.G.L. IV. 427-470) and furnished material to the Abolita Glossary (cf. Weir, 
C.Q. XII. 22; Lindsay and Thomson, Ancient Love in Medieval Latin Glossaries, 
pref. p. viii). | 

1 will now describe the Virgilian ‘glossae collectae’ in a fragmentary North 
Frankish MS. of Charlemagne’s time, Leyden 67 F foll. 119-128, of which Professor 
Lindsay has lent me rotographs. The description must be brief, since mere 
glossaries interest only a few readers of this journal. But I have full details, and 
will gladly answer any inquiries. 

Though a fragment (A-F), it is important for glossographic study. It reveals the 
earliest stage of glossary-making, the stage through which we may suppose all 
glossaries to have passed, It keeps apart its two kinds of material: (1) Virgilian 
‘ slossae collectae,’ (2) an abridgment of a composite Abstrusa-Abolita Glossary (the 
same abridgment apparently as was used for the Second Amplonian and Affatim 
Glossaries; cf. Lindsay in P#il. Soc. Publ. VIII. 50). In each chapter (the 
A-chapter, the B-chapter, the C-chapter, etc.) the Virgil material comes first. And 
since the whole glossary has not advanced beyond the A-stage of alphabetical 
arrangement (whereas Goetz’ ‘ Virgil Glossary’ has reached the AB-stage), we can 
refer with certainty each Virgil-gloss to its place in Virgil’s text. The Virgil-glosses 
follow the order of the words’ occurrence in the text. Thus the A-chapter begins: 


Arma : bellum ; idem est pugna (from Aen. 1, 1). 
Albani que patres : Albani senatores (from Aew. I, 7). 


The B-chapter begins: 

Beati : felices (from Aew. 1, 94). 
The C-chapter: 

Classim : multitudinem navium (from Aen. 1, 39). 
The D-chapter : 

Dolores : indignationes (from Aen. I, 25). 
The E-chapter : 

Exciderant : in oblivionem venerant (from Aen. 1, 26). 
The F-chapter : 


Flammato : accenso (from Aen, I, 50). 
Feta : plena (zbid. 51). 
Furentibus Austris : (the interpretation is lost) (sid.). 
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EIGHTH-CENTURY NORTH FRANKISH EDITION OF VIRGIL 2o1 


We have therefore no difficulty in reconstructing the ‘edition.’ It followed Servius’ 
arrangement of the poems (Aem., Ecl., Geo.). It did not include the Appendix 
Vergiliana. Here is a specimen of the notes (on words beginning with a- or b- or c- 
or d- or e- or f-): 

Aen, 1, 1 arma] bellum; idem est pugna; 1, 7 Albanique patres] Albani 
senatores ; I, 25 dolores] indignationes; 1, 26 exciderant] in oblivionem venerant ; 
I, 36 aeternum vulnus] antiqua indignatio; 1, 39 classim] multitudinem navium ; 
1, 40 Argivum] Graecorum; 1, 43 disiecit] separavit; 1, 43 aequor] mare vel 
planities ; 1, 44 exspirantem] morientem ; 1, 46 ast ego] at vero ego; 1, 47 coniunx] 
uxor; I, 50 flammato] accenso. 

Two questions will be asked: (1) Are these North Frankish ‘ glossae collectae’ 
connected with the English or the Spanish ‘ editions’ of Virgil? (2) Are they based 
on Servius or any ancient commentator ? 

To both the answer is: No. The North Frankish monastery-teacher shows no 
knowledge of the English and the Spanish annotations. And his explanations 
reveal no trace of ancient lore. 

It is true that E 1 (Exciderant : in oblivionem venerant) happens to coincide 
with the Spanish note (C.G.L. IV. 441, 4 Exciderant animo : in oblivionem venerant), 
while it differs from the English (Corp. E 446 Exciderant animo: de animo reces- 
serant). But the coincidence is shown to be accidental by a host of divergences 
like : 

C 4 Claustra: ostia sive clusuras (the Spanish interpretation is exitus 
vel adttus angustz) ; 
D5 Debhiscens : subsidens (Spanish, 77 diversum cedens et patescens) ; 
F 11 Frangere saxo: mittere ad molam (Spanish, molere) ; 
C 1g Cadis : lagoenis, amphoris (Spanish, vasis vinariis). 
Examples of divergence from the English interpretations are: 


A go Aligerum : alas habentem (English, pennatum) ; 

C 137 Consertam hamis : textam circulis (English, contextam) ; 

C 179 Cymbia: orificia (?) (English, poculorum genera) ; 

A 284 Aegida: pellis caprina (English, scutwm Minervae). 

Romance students will be interested in Vulgar Latin words like: comulus 

(Fr. comble) for cumulus (A 17; A 180); veturnave (A 65 Avertens : returnans) 
and tuynave (A 248 Afd]versa: alia parte turnata; C 143 Contorsit : hic turnavit) ; 
vas ‘ beehive’ (A 68 A praesepibus : a vasis; A 425 Alvearia : vasa apum) ; adtunctto 
‘buttress’ (A 118 and E 33 Aggeribus : adiunctionibus); elongave (French, éloigner) 
‘to remove’ (A 142 Absconditus : elongatus) ; deputare ‘to allot’ (A 150 Adduxi: 
depotavi) ; excusare ‘to refuse’ (A 160 and A 216 Abnuit : excusat); recessa (A 218 
Acta : maris recessa); praestus (A 233 Adforet : praestus esset); avgumentum (A 268 
Artes novas : nova argumenta); stvamen (Ital. strame) ‘lair’ (C 44 Cellas : hic 
stramina); anxiave (A 282 Angit : anxiat) ; factura ‘feature’ (F 127 Facies : factura) ; 
minave ‘to lead sheep,’ etc. (C 250 Cogite: minate). Perhaps in orificia mentioned 
above (as explanation of cymbia) aurum, not os, makes the first part of the compound. 
Of special interest are: 


C 225 Colocalathisve : conocla et canestellis (Fr. quenouille; Ital. conocchia) ; 
C 202 Cumba : nave caubalo (Engl. coble; Breton, caubal) ; 
C 264 Carice : samneclo, canna (Fr. senille). 


Does D 105 (Dolones : clavificus) contain picus ? And what is D 126 (Dictam- 
num : hic herba baticum) ? 
Acnes F. G. DALL. 


THE University, St. ANDREWS. 











NOTE ON PAVL. EX. FEST. 24, 10. 


For ‘+Astasent : statueruntt’ Scaliger proposed to write Astasint : steterint, a 
palaeographically weak emendation; Lindsay suggests Astasent : statwerent, which 
may well be what Verrius Flaccus wrote; but, if he did, he seems to have mis- 
understood astasent (the older form of astavent, whatever the origin of the -s-), which 
his interpretation would make transitive, though adsto (in spite of ad-) is (like sto) 
always neuter (it does not seem to be followed by an accusative, even in the neuter 
sense, before Apuleius), and statwo active, while the reduplicated sisto is active (some- 
times neuter). The compounds circum-, super-stave are equally neuter, taking an 
accusative in that sense, but are not conjugated in the passive; prae-sto, however, has 
a passive in the sense ‘ praeberi.? What other exceptions are there, apparent or real, 
to the view that, while sist- is active, sTA- is neuter? It used to be held that in 
Old Latin sto could mean ‘ sisto, statuo’; in support of this might have been quoted, 
besides the Duenos inscription, Paul. ex. Fest. 24, 10, prae-stari, Iuppiter Stator, ‘ the 
causer to stand,’ the Plautine ab-standus, and the dies status of the Twelve Tables. 

(i.) In the Duenos inscription, Duenot ne med malo statod, there is now almost 
complete agreement that statod is neuter (med being ablative). ‘ Dueno ne me malum 
stato,’ ‘Let no evil fall to Duenos from me’ (so Conway, A.jJ.Ph. 10, 1889, pp. 445 
sqq.; and now Lindsay, S.H.L.G., ed. 2, 1915, p. 199). 

(ii.) Buecheler’s separation of praesto ‘furnish,’ from praesto ‘stand bail,’ and 
hence ‘ guarantee’ (Rh. Mus. 52, 396), i.e. praes-sto (cf. C.I.L. 1., ed. 2, 590, 9, praes 
stat) is unsatisfactory and unconvincing ; praesto followed by an accusative in the 
neuter sense, ‘stand before,’ and hence ‘excel,’ though in this more specialized 
meaning the dative seems to have been preferred by Cicero, is for prae-sto, and is thus 
parallel to the other compounds, and no evidence for sto active. Skutsch, correcting 
Buecheler, held that the active meaning of praestare was developed from the meaning 
‘guarantee,’ i.e. from pyaes-sto (KI. Schr., p. 410 =Glotta 2, 1910, 390). The uses and 
constructions of éyyvaoGa: (middle) in Greek illustrate this development of meaning. 

(iii.) Statoy as a divine ‘cognomen’ can as well mean ‘the stander’ as ‘the 
maker, causer to stand ’—originally, at all events—the god’s action being identified 
with that of his worshippers. Compare the later compound in ‘deo magno Libero 
patri et adstatori et conserbatori h(uius) I(oci) ...’ (C.J.L. VI. 467). Such a change 
from passive to active meaning is natural in divine epithets, and certainly has taken 
place in the case of sospes, which is never active save as an epithet of Juno Regina of 
Lanuvium, where it meant (in later times at any rate) not ‘salua’ so much as 
‘seruatrix’; but the goddess who is herself safe and sound can save her worshippers. 
Again, Juno Februata is Juno the Purifier, though here the original active (as well as 
passive) force of the -‘o- suffix may have survived. Many other examples of divine 
epithets in -to-, not passive but rather active, could be quoted (e.g. Moneta, Restituta, 
Osc. genetat). 

(iv.) In dies status the participle is now generally taken as from sisto, not sto. 
abstandus (Plautus, Trin, 264), like placenda (tb. 1159) and pereunda (id. Epid. 74), iS 
irregular. Roby (ii. Praef., p. 78) thought they might be ‘mere comic formations, 
purposely irregular’; perhaps the true explanation is that in the time of Plautus the 
gerundive implying necessity was still a new idiom, the rules governing which were 
as yet by no means fixed. 

Thus the only real exception to the statement that sTA- is always neuter rests 
upon the single evidence of Paul. ex. Fest. 24, 10; and that single piece of evidence 
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NOTE ON PAVL. EX. FEST. 24, 10 203 


is now weakened by what seems to be another Paul. ex. Fest. item in the Liber 
Glossavum (apparently an Abolita item), ‘Ex 1199 Extassent : ext|rjarent,’ which 
throws considerable doubt on statuerunt (-ent) at Paul. ex. Fest. 24, 10. 

I take this opportunity of calling attention to the following items from the 
Lib. Gloss., of which Goetz (C.G.L. 5, 200), and therefore the Thes. Ling. Lat., gave 
only the first: ‘Fi 4. Fiar: efficier (Gloss.). 5. Fiare (-ere): fieri’ (cf. Ennius, 
Ann. 15, 354; Vahl.), which might be either Festus or Donatus items. 

J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR, 


VALERIVS PROBVS ON EARLY ACCENTUATION. 


A CHAPTER in Aulus Gellius’ Noctes Atticae has not had the attention it deserves 
(VI. vii.). Gellius tells us there, on highly respectable authority, that Valerius 
Probus, the expert in Early Republican literature, stated that the older accentuation 
of exaduersum was on the second syllable, exdéduorsum (not ex aduérsum, two words). 
The word, said Probus, should be pronounced so in a senarius of Terence (and, we 
may add, in any other occurrence in the dialogue of the older drama) : 


Phorm. 88. In quo haec discebat ludo, exaduorsum loco (ex. ei loco codd. Ter.) 


Tonstrina erat quaedam. 


The German scholar Christ, in his Metnk der Griechen und Romer (p. 59 of the 
second edition), uses this statement as evidence that Probus believed that a clash of 
ictus and accent in Latin Dramatic (dialogue) Verse was abnormal ; that in the view 
of Probus the ictus exadduorsum suggested the accentuation exdduorsum. And that is 
the way the statement is used still by the few who make use of it. Probus, they 
say, has been misled by his belief that ictus reflected accentuation. 

I do not deny that Probus believed that ictus (in dialogue metres) gave a clue to 
the earlier Latin accent (e.g. bdlineae, facilius), for Probus was more likely to be right 
than wrong; and Havet’s denial of this relation of ictus and accent seems to me 
wrong. But I think it very unlikely that Probus would have made a mistake about 
the accentuation, and that on the strength of a single line. No; we are more likely 
to increase our knowledge of the earlier accentuation if we accept than if we 
recklessly refuse a statement by Probus. He knew as well as we know the rule 
that a long paenultima prevents accentuation of the antepaenultima. Yet he declared 
for exdduovsum. Let us accept his statement and see where it leads us. 

The suffix wevsum, our ‘ward’ or ‘ wards,’ would naturally be enclitic (cf. 
‘té6ward,’ ‘forward,’ ‘backwards’), It was the prefixed preposition or adverb 
which determined the sense of the whole word. Now a reduced form like provsum 
implies, or at least suits, an earlier prduovsum, sursum an earlier siibuorsum, On the 
other hand soyvsum suits better se()érsum ; so the course of loyalty to Probus does not 
run quite smooth. Still, Latin—like English—was capricious (e.g. surgo, pergo 
beside evigo), and we had better accept with gratitude a statement by a man like 
Valerius Probus. What would our text of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius be but for 
him? Granting that Gellius has not quite accurately reported in this chapter each 
and every item, still we can hardly challenge his accuracy in this item—Probus’ 


statement that the older accentuation was exadduorsum. 
W. M. Linpsay. 











SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Academy in Rome. Papers and Monographs. 


Vol. [.: The Cults of Campania, by Roy Merle Peterson. Rome, 1919 (really 
1922). This volume was to have appeared in 1919, and the preface states that the 
author has not had an opportunity to revise it since then, hence the most recent 
literature (not of very great importance for this subject) has been omitted. It 
consists of a brief historical and geographical sketch of Campanian religion, followed 
by a more particular account of the cults of the various towns and cities in 
geographical order: first the coastal sites from Cumae to Capreae, then Capua, 
Nola, and the minor inland towns. It is rather a careful, and for the most part very 
exact, collection and summary of the work of other authorities, primary and 
secondary, than an original treatise, {though the author criticizes as well as states 
earlier views. As much of the material employed is scattered and not easily 
accessible, it should be useful as a sort of corpus of the known religious data 
for this region. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIII.4. October-December, 1922. 


W. N. Brown, The Silence Wager Stovies: theiy Origin and their Diffusion. Seeks 
to prove that this type of story originated in India before 500 B.c., travelled thence 
to the Western Orient, where it underwent many changes, and returned to India in 
moditied form. The two main versions are the tale of the silent couple, and of the 
greatest fool of four (or three). The silent couple story spread further to Europe. 
R. C. Kissling, The OXHMA-ITINEYMA of the Neo-Platonists and the De Insomniis of 
Synesius of Cyvene. Defines this theory as ‘the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle 
on a subject which the former never taught and the latter was incapable of defining 
intelligibly.’ Traces its development from the mistaken interpretation of certain 
passages in Plato, notably in the Timaeus, and the identification of Plato’s éynpa with 
the Aristotelian zvetpa (or Oeppdv); and discusses the attitude of Synesius to some 
controversial points in the full-grown theory, such as the indestructibility of the 
oxnpa, its fate in the after-life, and the possession of 6yijpuTa by daemons, J. W. 
Hewitt, Gratitude and Ingratitude in the Plays of Euvipides. By the examination of 
passages in certain plays seeks to establish that the difference between the ancient 
and the modern attitude on this question and its artistic treatment is due to the fact 
that ‘the Greeks analyzed better than we,’ and recognized that conduct which is now 
called ‘ ungrateful’ is really ‘unfaithful’ or ‘treacherous’ or ‘unfilial.’ It is for this 
reason that Euripides so often (as it seems to modern readers) ignores the motif. 
W. C. Greene, Young Vergil and the Doubtful Doom of Human Kind. Suggests that in 
many passages, which contain two theories of the causation of the same event, 
Vergil is not making use of his favourite device of ‘reticent affirmation,’ but is 
expressing genuine doubt. On the question of ‘responsibility’ (fate and free-will) he 
is consistent in his attitude of suspended judgment from the period of the Culex 
to the end. H. J. Thomson, Glossographica. Corrects the wrong reading textrinum 
in the Paris and Vatican MSS. of the Liber Glossavum for the extremum of the Tours 
MS., and identifies the source of the quotation as Pro Marcello 27. Discusses the 
authorship of the line Suspendit tenevos male fortis avanea cassis, suggesting that it 
should perhaps be attributed to Aemilius Macer. Briefly distinguishes two distinct 
strata of Vergil glosses: (i.) Those which go back to valuable commentaries and 
bear the label de glossis ; (ii.) those which bear the label Virgilz, and are derived from 
two sets of marginal notes, containing for the most part monastery teachers’ explana- 
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tions. Quotes the mistaken mortis (for intortt) from Isidore, Etym,. XX. 10. 5, which 
is repeated twice in Lib. Gloss., both times with mortis, But in the glossary of 
Cod. Par. nouv. acg. 1298 the correct intorvtt is preserved. G. B. Dolson, Southey and 
Landov and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Quotes from the correspondence 
of Southey with Landor and others to show that the work of Boethius was really in 
both men’s minds when they were writing Siv Thomas Move and Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. H.C. Nutting, The Imperfect Indicative as a Praeteritum ex Futuro. Argues 
that futuvum in praetevito is an incorrect designation for what should be called futurum 
ex practevito ; and, similarly, that sentences like Cic. Cat. Mat. XXII. 79 (Nolite. . . 
Nec enim dum evam uobiscum ...) are to be sharply distinguished from the well- 
recognized type of Pro Sulla XIX. 53, . . . ubt fuit Sulla, Cornel? .. . Num in ets 
vegionibus quo se Catilina inferebat ? The first of these describes a time which must be 
described as ‘ past from a point still in the future,’ the second deals with ‘a future 
outlook from a point in the past.’ 


XLIV. 1. January-March, 1923. 

R. S. Radford, Tibullus and Ovid. An examination of the language and schemata 
of Bk. IV. of the Tibullan covpus and of the second (or Cornutus) elegy of Bk. IL., 
offering detailed evidence in support of the author’s previous conclusion that the 
poems in question are early works of Ovid, intended as ‘ playful parodies’ or 
imitations of a master from whom he learned many metrical refinements. 
R. G. Nisbet, Voluntas Fati a Latin Syntax. Suggests that sentences of the type of 
Juv. X. 166 sqq. (J demens . . . ut declamatio fias) are a special form of those in which 
a ‘rhetorical final’ clause is used in place of a ‘logical consecutive,’ and that the 
purpose is stamped as that of destiny by the grave or ironical tone and context. 
Adds a number of illustrative examples, and devotes a special appendix to the 
question of we in the sense of ut non, concluding that any such explanation is ‘ mis- 
leading and ambiguous.’ S. E. Bassett, The Second Necyia Again. Defends the 
passage w 1-204 as ‘one of the neatest incidents in the conclusion of a long story’; 
points out three instances of the dev’repov rporepov aravtynors used by Aristarchus as a 
test of ‘Homericity’; insists on the noticeable symmetry of form in the whole 
episode, and argues that the conclusion of the Odyssey serves as an epilogue to the 
two Homeric poems, a conception which justifies and explains the two long speeches 
of the second Necyia glorifying the two great heroes. W. M. Lindsay, On the 
Appendix Vergiliana. Opens with a eulogy of the Lydia, and suggests that it must 
be at least half a century earlier than the time of Propertius. Defends the traditional 
text in Catal, 1. 1 | De qua saepe tibt (sc. locutus sum) uentt|; Catal. 11. 4 (tau Gallicum) 
and IId66os in Catal. VI1.; suggests mussem in Catal. XIII. 6 for assim and hirtulam in 
l. a1. J. E. Harry, The Ion of Euripides. v. 286 suggests para.’ for the second ripe; 
Vv. 565, ovd’ dvap duvaipe?’ av for ovdev dp Suvaipeba; v. 692, Tax’ Fv for Tvxav; Vv. 702 
suggests ws tiyys, explaining the error as due to haplography ; v. 737 reads rovs; ois 
taawovs €k yévous avtoxGovos; v. 847 reads «t y’ Epy’ vpijoeas rovd’ dradkddfyn Biov; 
v. 875 suggests dé y’ daapévy for arovicapivn; v. 929 defends the traditional text, 
explaining ots as direct object of perjAGes, odovs as cognate accusative, and the 
participle ««Badrovoa (=€exBaivovea) as intransitive; v. 1006 defends cwparos, giving 
the meaning as ‘in what did you attach it to the body around the child’; v. 1135 
defends reAcvtuioas Siov and dxrtivas, but suggests PoAais for the MSS. BodAds, explaining 
it as a qualification of the phrase péeoas axtivas; v. 1214 defends rpéecPuv, giving the 
meaning as ‘to catch the old man red-handed’; v. 1253 suggests €« y’ apayvov for 
the meaningless €« yap adxwy; v. 1288 explains the first syllable of ovciav as the 
negative, and reads dAX’ éyevoperGa—zarpis 8’ ot—oryav Aeyw; v. 1396 reads ciya 
ov* ToAAG Kai mdépobev ij00dpnv; Vv. 1427 reads dpdxwyv tis for Spaxovres and rayyxpvoov 
evi for mayxptow yever; Vv. 1608 reads Toure y’, of6, arvrrov iv for Kat rpiv tovTo 8 ovK 
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C. Knapp, Notes on Horace’s Sermones I. 4. 9. 10, explains stans pede 
in uno (opposed to omni pede stans) as ‘carelessly’; I. 4. 14 explains minimo as a wapa 
mpordoxiay joke, ‘Crispinus challenges me—in a farthing!’ I. 4. 105-20 notes the 
similarity of this passage to Terence, Adelphoe 405-20; II. 3. 69 sqq. discusses the 
meaning of malis ridentem alienis, and suggests that the words belong logically to the 
next verse after fiet aper modo auis, and that alienis=‘borrowed.’ Grace Frank, 
Vossianus 986 and Reginensis 333. Suggests that the latter of these two MSS. con- 
tains the Juvencus and Sedulius missing from the former, and submits detailed 
evidence to support this conclusion. 


a 7 
aTtoOTOV WY. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. III. 36. 

E. Lobel, Two Fragments of Papyrus. P. Oxy. 1789, 29, can be identified as 
belonging to Alcaeus by aid of the scholiast on Oed. Tyr. 153. Line 6 can be recon- 
structed as «Addw de] Bpopos ev oft Pecr hviev PoSepoow. From Nic. Ther. 121 and 
his scholiast it is clear that the Bpouos of the stag arouses emotion in the fearful 
breast of the snake. P. Oxy. 1787, 8, which has hitherto been attributed to Sappho, 
is a fragment of Pindar (fr. 1). 


IV. 37. 1923. 

E. Lobel, Nine Fragments of Alcaeus (Pap. Oxy. 1233). A fresh examination of 
these fragments (which have recently been added to the Bodleian) shows that two 
columns can be reconstituted. One result which emerges and is of great interest to 
students of papyrus fragments of Lesbian lyric poetry is that a column may have 
more than one alignment on the left—i.e. the poems may be inset or outset according 
to the length of their line. 


1923. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 3. July, 1922. 

G. Smith, Early Greek Codes. The movement to substitute written for customary 
law arose in the seventh century in the western colonies. The early codes were 
based on traditional law, and religious conservatism tended to prevent innovations. 
They contained provisions to regulate marriage and divorce, to guard the interests of 
children and even of slaves, to control the transfer of property, to stimulate the 
courage and improve the morals of the citizens. J. Révay, Hovaz und Petron. Both 
the Cena Trimalchionis and the Cena Nastdient are accounts given in the first person 
by one of the guests, and both are directed against a vulgar parvenu host. While 
the philosophical diatribe often condemns the vulgar display of wealth, the satirists 
create an individual to be the object of their satire. Certain correspondences between 
the two are commonplaces of symposiac literature ; others, not found elsewhere, were 
invented by Horace and borrowed by Petronius. G. M. Bolling, On the Interpolation 
of certain Homeric Formulas. A certain number of the ‘ full-type’ formulas, which 
introduce speeches, must be regarded as interpolations. H. Bolkestein, The Exposure 
of Childven at Athens and the éyxvtpiorpwa. eéyxutpifev is derived not from xvrpa, a 
pot, but from yvrpos, a hole in the ground, and means (1) to throw into a xvzpos; 
(2) to sacrifice in a xirpos. The €yxvtpiorpias were women who gave their services 
at the sacrifice to the dead. There is no foundation for the prevalent view that 
exposure of children by parents was a normal practice in Attica. P. Shorey, The 
Logic of the Homeric Simile. Its logical character and conventional framework (with 
the pointing ws) are essential features of the Homeric simile; commentators are 
rarely justified in attributing to it the suggestion of sentimental moods appropriate 
to the situation. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions, M. P. Charlesworth points out 
that Suetonius (Caligula, 10), as opposed to Tacitus, places the banishment of 
Agrippina by Tiberius before the death of Livia; P. Shorey seeks to establish the 
true interpretation of Plato, Euthydemus 304€. 
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XVII. 4. October, 1922. 

C. H. Beeson, The Text Tradition of Donatus’ Commentary on Terence. B. 
concludes that the archetype was written in uncials, with the lemmata in rustic 
capitals ; the script of the immediate archetype of our MSS. is uncertain, but between 
it and the original archetype there intervened at least two MSS., one probably in 
Caroline minuscule, the other in an Insular script, whose abbreviations caused great 
confusion in the text. J. S. Phillimore, Emphatic Ego in Latin. P. replies to 
Sonnenschein’s objections to his view that the emphasis laid on ego accounts for the 
shortening in Terence of an unemphatic pronoun following. He examines the cases 
in which Mackail fails to see emphasis in Horace’s use of the pronoun in the Odes, 
and illustrates his contention further from the Satives and Epsstles. H.C. Nutting, 
Oculos Effodere. NN. quotes passages in Roman literature to show that the eye was a 
favourite point of attack in personal encounters. R. B. Steele, The Method of Silius 
Italicus. The historical element in the Punica is derived from Livy, the variations in 
colour and emphasis being due to the demands of poetical, as opposed to historical, 
treatment. On the oratorical side Silius, conscious of inferiority, avoided Livy’s 
themes and developed others. His debt to Lucan is most evident in his proper 
names and the position he assigns to them in his metrical structure. Rhymes, 
especially end rhymes, and initial stress by means of alliterative devices, are features 
of his metrical technique. P. Shorey, Aristotle on ‘ Coming-To-Be’ and ‘ Passing 
Away.’ Aristotle, assuming the reality of instant and complete qualitative change, 
discusses in the first book the meaning of ‘ coming-to-be’ and ‘ passing away.’ In 
his criticism of the pre-Socratics and Plato he forces upon them his own definitions 
and distinctions. There is no great difference between Plato’s conception of the first 
matter in the Timaeus and that of Aristotle; it is exaggerated by difference of 
terminology, the one poetical, the other metaphysical. In the second book he 
discusses the elements, and assumes four fundamental qualities—warm, cold, wet, 
dry—from which are derived the four elements. Both the title of the treatise and 
its dominant idea are taken from the Phaedo. A survey of the whole shows that a 
removal of the suggestions derived from Plato would leave a substantial gap. Under 
‘Notes and Discussions’ R. Scoon discusses the meaning and reading of Philolaus, 
Fragment 6, Diels (=Stobaeus I. 21. 460); G. Norlin notes that in Isocrates, 
Nicocles 21, i8io1s and aAAorpios should be interchanged ; I. M. Linforth deals with 
N. E. Crosby’s proposed emendation of [liad V. 885-7; E. W. Webster suggests 
that the Alexander mentioned in an unpublished papyrus (P. Lond, Inv. 2087) was 
the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Deidamia, sister of Pyrrhus; J. A. Scott refers 
again to the Callinus of Pausanias IX. 9. 5; P. Shorey points out that the tmpza of 
Lucretius I. 81 is a transferred epithet, referring to vationts. 


XVIII. 1. January, 1923. 


G. Misener, Loxus, Physician and Phystognomist. M. seeks to discover from later 
Latin compilations the probable date of Loxus and his contribution to physiognomy. 
His view of the location of the soul in the blood connects him with Empedocles and 
the Sicilian school of medicine. He cannot be dated later than the first half of the 
fourth century. H. W. Prescott, The Doubling of Roles in Roman Comedy. Starting 
from the evidence provided by some early English plays of the use of the early exit 
and the monologue as mechanical devices to facilitate change of rdles, P. examines 
the Pseudolus, Captiut, and Miles—plays which, he holds, were produced by companies 
of actors smaller in number than the characters—to discover what similar secondary 
evidence they provide. A. M. Harmon, The Poet Kar’ ’Egoxyynv. H. challenges 
Professor Scott’s denial of the Greek use of 6 zoiynryjs to refer to Homer. The usage 
is explicitly affirmed by Plutarch and Galen; it was probably foreign to Attic 
writers, and was also violated, though with caution, by the Atticists, Dio Chrysostom 
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A. B. West, The 
Multiplication of Cities nu Ancient Geography. Modern students of ancient Greek 
geography, owing to the fragmentary nature of the sources, have often created several 
imaginary cities out of one city. Pliny, whose geography is quite untrustworthy, 
is guilty of the same fault in his Natural History. W. takes the case of Apollonia in 


and Lucian, but it can be clearly traced in Hellenistic writers. 


the Chalcidic peninsula to illustrate his contentions. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ 
E. T. Merrill notes a difference of text in different copies of the 1508 edition of the 
Aldine Pliny; J. Révay mentions certain popular characteristics of Petronius’ 
language, a parody of Seneca, and a reminiscence of Virgil; J. C. Rolfe suggests 
that the point of Cicero’s jest in Ad Fam. VII. 10. 2 lies in the connexion of a 
Mucius and a Manilius with fire; N. E. Crosby would emend ovde tis AiyioOov 
of Odyssey & 537 to dwuar’ es “A., and replies to Mr. Linforth’s criticism of his 
emendation of [iad £ 885-7; P. Shorey interprets Jad XXIII. 7o. 

XVIII. 2. April, 1923. 

E. T. Merrill, The Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Letters. M. criticizes the views 
of Lowe and Rand in their edition of the Fragment. It is not proved (1) that it was 
written in Italy, or as early as 500 A.D.; (2) that it is a part of the lost Parisinus; 
(3) that B and F are descended from it; (4) that Aldus followed P faithfully. 
E. A. Sonnenschein, ‘Ego’ Emphatic and Unemphatic. S.,in a brief reply to Professor 
Phillimore’s article in the October number, maintains his view that expressed ego 
need not be emphatic. L. R. Shero, The Cena in Roman Sative. S. examines the 
interrelations of those Latin works which resemble the Greek detrva. Horace in 
Seym. 11. 8 was following Lucilius, and probably combining ideas from more than 
one of his satires. With Petronius the tradition reached high-water mark. Juvenal’s 
fifth satire, despite its differences, represents the same tradition. Kk. H. Tanner, 
Callias 6 AaxxordXovtos, the Husband of Elpinice. T. seeks to refute the doubts cast 
upon the identity of Callias the husband of Elpinice with the plutocrat Callias, 
6 Sadovxos AaxxdwAovros. L. Laurand, Pour Homeve. An appreciation of Professor 
Scott’s work, The Unity of Homer. R. Johannesen, Ptolemy Philadelphus and Scientific 
Agriculture. One of the Zenon papyri published by C. C. Edgar in Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de l’ Egypte (XIX. 21 sq.) provides evidence of Ptolemy’s 
interest in scientific research and the intensive exploitation of Egyptian soil. 
R. C. Flickinger and C. Murley, The Accusative of Exclamation. In the poetry of the 
silver age the construction is used less frequently than by earlier writers, and has 
lost much of its variety and freshness, G. M. Bolling, A Peculiarity of Homerwe 
Orthography. Accepting Meister’s view that ev for «0 is a reformed spelling introduced 
into the text not earlier than the fourth century, B. sees in it the deliberate work of 
one man—Zenodotus of Ephesus—who adopted a system, which Bb. describes. 
Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ S, E. Bassett discusses the objections to regarding 
the Glaucus and Diomede episode (Z 119-236) as an integral part of the poem; 
L. A. Post suggests an interpretation of Plato, Epistle VIII. 333a, which requires the 
insertion of ov after rovvavriov, but retains the eragaro of the text; P. Shorey 
contributes notes on Aristotle, De Caelo 312A, 22, and Aristotle’s Politics 1332b, 38. 


Hermathena. XLIII. 1922. 

H. J. Lawlor, Eusebius on Papias. (i.) Discusses the meaning of the title of 
Papias’ five treatises, Aoyiwy xupuxav eEnyjoews (leg. eEnyjoes). (ii.) Deals with 
Eusebius’ criticism of Irenaeus’ assertion that Papias was a hearer of John the 
apostle, and argues that the John mentioned was the apostle. W. H. Porter, The 
Myths of the Thracian Diomedes and Rhesus. (i.) Rejects Bethe’s view of the origin of 
the Diomedes myth, and puts forward an explanation based on recent researches 
of Dr. Leaf. When the Clazomenians colonized Abdera they found there a cult of 
some prehistoric king of the Bistones associated with some legend of murderous 
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horses and perhaps with human sacrifice. The name of the personage worshipped 
was probably unknown to them, as the Thracians kept the names of their deities 
secret. The Clazomenians, perhaps after consulting an oracle, assigned to the deity 
the name of the hero Diomedes. The original personage may have fallen in battle 
against the Phenicians. Heracles would then stand for Melqart. But to the Greeks 
the slaying of ‘ Diomedes’ by Heracles would symbolize the conquest of the natives 
by Greeks. (ii.) The name Rhesus has been explained by Tomaschek and Cuny as 
meaning ‘ king,’ and connected with Latin vex. A summary of Cuny’s argument is 
given. If this hypothesis is accepted it is easy to account for the association of 
‘Rhesus ’ with various localities in Thrace, the word being really a common noun. 
Hence Dr. Leaf’s hypothesis that there was no legend or cult of the Homeric Rhesus 
in the Strymon valley before the expedition of Hagnon, who buried the supposed 
relics of that hero on the site of Amphipolis, is confirmed. C. Exon, The Function of 
the Latin Subjunctive. Argues that its work is ‘ to lessen or remove an ambiguity by 
excluding an interpretation which would have been possible if an indicative form had 
been used.’ It is used only ‘when the precise meaning of the sentence, or its precise 
logical relation to a neighbouring sentence, was not explicitly clear, but had to be 
gathered from the context.’ E.H. Alton contributes Quaestiunculae Ourdianae and 
Notes on the Dirae and Lydia. 


Hermes, LVIII. 3. 1923. 

O. Leuze, Die Feldztige Antiochos des Grossen nach Kleinasien und Thrakwen (con- 
tinued). G. Jachmann, Vergil’s sechste Ekloge. J. rejects Skutsch’s theory. Silenus’ 
song falls into two divisions : (1) The development of the world from the primordial 
chaos, and (2) épwrixa waOjpara and érepovovpeva, Vergil includes one of Gallus’ 
poems among these famous stories as a compliment to his friend. H. Tiedke, Zuy 
Textkvitik dey Dionysiaka des Nonnos. Deals with the interpretation and emendation 
of passages in Bks. IX.-XLVIII. K. Miinscher, Metvische Bettviige. On Horace’s 
relation to the Aeolic poets. F. Focke, Synkvisis. A discussion of the origin and 
purpose of the ‘ comparisons’ in Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. 


Mnemosyne. L. 3. 1922. 

J. J. Hartman, De Atellana Fabula. Examines the fragments of these farces, 
and concludes that, whatever the reason for so naming them, they did not develop 
spontaneously out of popular improvisations, but show a definite literary form, and 
are not far removed in spirit from the comedies which have come down to us. 
J. van Binsbergen, Ad Legem Cinciam, points out that this law (204 B.c.) had no 
‘sanction.’ There is ground for believing that this defect was remedied in early 
imperial times by bringing the law into association with the lex lulia de vepetundis. 
W. Vollgraff, Ad Paeana Isylli Epidauvit (=I.G. 1V. 950, 43 sqq.), would emend 
VV. 10-11 to read: éx de PrAcyta yever’ AlyAX’> a 8 ovopdcOy | 10d’ exwvupov TOK , 
dAAws 5 Kopwvis érexAyOn. The actual inscription has in v.10 AiyAa & ovopacOn, 
and in v. 11 7d xdAXos Se. For AvyA(d) instead of AiyAn cf. vipda eepoa IeAAava 
(Pindar) and Aeolic forms like’EAcva ’Adpodita, etc. aAAws in v. 11 = pany, cf. Soph. 
Phil. 345, El. 1298. and o are confused in several other places in the inscription. 
C. Brakman, De Culice, after an examination of the language metre and subject- 
matter of the Culex and a comparison with the relevant passages of Virgil, decides 
against Leo in favour of the traditional view which makes the poem an early work 
of Virgil. Some notes are appended. W. Vollgraff, Xopotv, corrects the first two 
lines of an inscription published by T. Wiegand in Abhandl. d. kon. preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss. 1908 to read thus: oras rpoaGe tipBov Sépxe riv avupdéa (for avupdov) | Kopny 
Avoyvyrovo vyrinv Xopovv (acc. pr. nom. Xops). J. J. Hartman continues his Proper- 
tiana; W. Vollgraff his Studies on Avist. Ath. Pol. J. Six, Medesicasta. Why did this 


heroine (mentioned only in J/. XIII. 170 sqq.) appear on the walls of the ‘ Lesche’ at 
P 
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Delphi between Andromache and Polyxene? We learn (loc. cit.) that she was 
a natural daughter of Priam married to Imbrios of Pedaios, who fell fighting for 
Troy. Imbrios is probably a Carian name (cf. Imbramus, Imbrasus, and Mt. 
Imbrus). And Polygnotus painted the walls of the Lesche for the Cnidians. 
Th. Zielinski contributes an investigation into the plot and character of Euripides’ 
lost play Alcmaeon of Covinth. In reconstructing the plot he makes use of a vase- 
painting (reproduced), hitherto unexplained, in the Vatican collection. He points 
out also how the various literary fragments recognized (or to be recognized) as 
belonging to this play can be fitted into his reconstruction. P.H. Damsté has notes 
on Livy, bks. 43-5. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LI.-LII. 2. 1923. 


H. Diels, Anaximandvos von Milet. A glowing appreciation of A., emphasizing 
his influence on later thinkers, especially Pythagoras and Heraclitus. P. Schoch, 
Kultur- und Wivrischaftsgeschichtliches aus dem hellenistischen Deics. A fascinating 
summary of the economic information conveyed by the Delian inscriptions. S. deals 
with such matters as the various kinds of temple property, the conditions of rent and 
loans, the growth of trade, the rates of workmen’s pay (notably low at Delos), the 
cost of freight, and the fluctuations in the prices of commodities. Political causes 
are assigned to some of these fluctuations: papyrus, for instance, went up 1,000 per 
cent. between 296 and 279 as a result of the Ptolemaic monopoly. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). II. 1. 1923. 


E.S. McCartney, Folklove of Number in Pliny’s Natural History. On the super- 
stitions connected with numbers, especially the number three. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XII. Band. 3/4 Heft. 1923. 


P. Linde discusses the Position of ihe Verb in Latin Prose. After a careful 
examination of instances from a large number of authors, ranging from Cato to 
Petronius, he severely condemns the inadequacy of treatment in current textbooks, 
and finally suggests that linguistic manuals should at any rate adopt the following 
rules: (1) The imperative generally comes first in the sentence; (2) infinites follow 
the governing verb; (3) in lively descriptions the progress of the action is preferably 
indicated by placing the verb first ; (4) after a temporal sentence the verb generally 
begins its own clause; (5) accented words often drive the verb from the end of the 
sentence ; (6) unaccented verbs, especially esse, are ‘enclitically’ placed in the 
middle of a sentence ; (7) in subordinate sentences the verb most frequently comes 
at the end. Besides an article by P. Kretschmer on Messapian Goddesses and notes 
on the genitive singular of nouns in -aeus, mentula, and kavasbo, there is a long and 
useful conspectus of books and articles on Greek and Latin linguistics published in 
Ig1g and 1920. 
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IL—GENERAL INDEX. 


ACCUSATIVE of exclamation, 208 
ad Senecam, 42 ff. 
Aemilius Paulus, 192 f. 
Aetheria, 4o f. 
Agar (T. L.), notes on the Greek Anthology, 82 ff. 
views on hiatus in Homer criticized, 14 ff. 
Aidiomes paxpdéBia, 35 
Alexandrian system of accentuation, 110 
Alton (E. H.), notes on the Thebaid of Statius, 
175 ff. 
Anaximander of Miletus, 210 
Archytas, his scales, 132 f. 
Argonauts, 56 
Aristides Quintilianus, 125 ff. 
Aristotle, his account of the historical origin of 
the theory of ideas, 113 ff. 
his misinterpretation of the simile of the 
clepsydra in Empedocles, 173 
on ‘ coming-to-be ’ and ‘ passing away,’ 207 
Aristoxenus, 127 ff, 
‘asinus germanus,’ 103 ff. 
dpxeta * government offices,’ 143 n. 1 
A tellanae, 209 
Atheno-Thracian treaty of 357 B.c., 111 


Boethius, his influence, 205 
Burnet, Prof. J., his views criticized, 113 ff., 174 
Byzantine system of accentuation, r10 


cadauer, 193 
Callias (husband of Elpinice), 208 
Campanian cults, 204 
Cary (M.), a constitution of the United States of 
Greece, 137 ff. 
‘asinus germanus,’ 103 ff. 
Catullus, his phaselus, 111 
Ixiv., 112 
cena, the c, in Roman satire, 206, 208 
centuria praerogatiua, 98 
Chilcott (C. M.), the Platonic theory of evil, 27 ff. 
Cicero, his action in 56 B,c., 103 ff. 
Ciris, 55 
Claudius Ptolemaeus, 132 ff. 
clepsydra, the simile in Empedocles, 172 ff. 
codes, early Greek, 206 
codex Reginensis 333, 206 
Vossianus 986, 206 
Vossianus lat. QO. 86, 56 
Colson (F. H.), a ‘ locus desperatus ’ in Quintilian, 
187 ff. 


Columba’s Altus and the Abstrusa glossary, 197 ft. 

comedy, doubling of rdles in Roman c., 205 

Copa, 73 ff. 

Cornford (F. M.), mysticism and science in the 
Pythagorean tradition, 1 ff. 

Cumont, F,, on fragments attributed to Doro- 
theus, 53 f. 

cults of Campania, 204 


Dall (Agnes F. G.), an eighth-century North 
Frankish edition of Virgil, 200 f. 

decemviral legislation, its purpose, 109 

Delos, economical conditions at, 210 

Demetrius, his constitution, 137 ff, 

‘diatonic,’ 131 ff. 

Didymus, his scales, 132 f. 

Diels, H., his views criticized, 173 

‘diesis,’ 131 ff. 

Diomedes myth, 208 f. 

Donatus, commentary on Terence, 207 

Dorotheus once more, 53 f. 

Drew (D. L.), the Copa, 73 ff. 

‘dyad,’ 2 


Ecphantus, II n. 1 
Egeria, 40 f, 
ego emphatic and unemphatic, 207 f. 
eldn made up of croxeta, 116; as numbers, 117 
Electra a goddess of light, 110 
‘enharmonic,’ 131 ff. 
Epidaurus, historical inscription from, 137 fl. 
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Seneca, notes on the tragedies, 163 ff. 
text of, 42 ff. 
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Shewan (A.), hiatus in Homeric verse, 13 ft. 
silence stories, 204 
Silius Italicus, his method, 207 
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Socrates’ diagram in the Meno of Plato, 21 ff. 
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Bovvds, 196 
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eyxuTpigfew, 206 
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ciyvcitor, 178 
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ego, 207 f. 

ésse (?), 112 

ést (?), 112 
exaduersum, 203 
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D.—OSCAN. 
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voos, 195 f. 
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mépOar, 112 
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vnri@ (?), 189 


ne=ut non (?), 205 
oculos effodere, 207 
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peveundus, 202 
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statod, 202 
Stator, 202 
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uio, 187 ff. 
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